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RELIANCE Joe ited SERVICE 


—WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


ELIANCE Job-Fitted Service is It means a happy combination of 

more than a slogan or a catch- finish, grade, dimensional accuracy 
phrase. It is the product of tested and workability which make a 
experience (27 years of it), coupled given lot of steel best fitted to do 
with a business-like effort to under- a specific job for a specific cus- 
stand all aspects of the tomer, at a specific time — 
customer's needs—me- 





and all factors considered, 
chanical, as well as eco- at lowest cost. 
nomic. It goes deeper than 
rule-of-thumb order taking 
and order filling. It holds 


good whether steel is 


May we demonstrate, sub- 
ject to the availability of 





d DEPENDABLE DAN : 
plentiful or scarce. OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN material? 


RELIANCE Jol-Yitled PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL* 
Coils . . . Cut Lengths . . . All Tempers . . . Slit, Sheared, Deburred and Round Edge 
From WAREHOUSE and MILL DEPOT STOCKS, or DIRECT-FROM-MILL 


*Detroit Steel Strip is Strip Steel in Name and in Fact 


SHEETS 
Cold Rolled . . . Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Long Terne . . . Galvanized 
Standard or production sizes or cut to actual working dimensions 
PRIMES or COST-SAVING SECONDS** 
From WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


**Reliance Job-Fitting Methods apply to seconds as well as primes 
For Immediate Action Call The Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 


TULL RELIANCE | $T ee Div SION 


CORPORATION ‘cenemaorrices 80x Gt ~ PORTER SATION, DETROMT& WoNWGAN 
PRODUCERS OF oo - 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig iron Ingots 
Slabs + Sheet Bars + Billets - Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire . Merchant Wire Products 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT 1950 D.s.c. 
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NEVER BEFORE hove two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 


commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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“| LOST 
BOTH HANDS” 


as told by 
ROGER ROBB 


of Fayette, Missouri 


“I’m the guy who took 7,200 volts of electricity through 
my body—and lived. But I felt like dying when I learned 
that my burned arms had to be amputated to save my life. 

“During the first agonizing days of my disability, I lived 
a lifetime, worrying about what was going to happen to me 
and my family. Sure, I’d get compensation payments. But 
I know I could never afford that home my wife and I had 
dreamed about. And how could a man without hands earn 
enough to educate his kids? 

“Then came my first ray of hope! The Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Nurse came to the hospital to see me. She 
convinced me that I could work again. She sent me to their 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston. And they paid for my 
wife to come along and care for me. What a place that was! 

“First they took x-rays and they fitted me with artificial 
arms made just for me. But when I tried them on I got 
pretty discouraged. They felt like lead weights. And worst 
of all, I couldn’t reach my face. 

“But that didn’t stop those Rehabilitation people. They 
went back to work readjusting the arms and even redesigned 
them twice. They made them fit. Now it was up to me. 
Everybody was pulling for me, the docs, the therapists— 
and most of all my wife and two children. I just couldn’t 
let them down. And I didn’t. It wasn’t long before I could 
dress myself, shave, drive a car and even smoke a cigarette 
with my store-made hands. Believe me, it was great! 








“When they sent me home, I found my children waiting 
for me—with outstretched arms. There was something else 
waiting for me, too. A job as boss lineman.” 

Liberty Mutual has helped hundreds of badly injured 
workers become self supporting citizens. We maintain our 
own Rehabilitation Center in Boston and trained specialists 
in other cities. Working with the medical profession, they 
measure a man’s ability and, with the help of his employer, 
they match those abilities to a new—and sometimes better— 
job. Absence, accident and turnover records of the handi- 
capped are better than for other workers. It is good busi- 


ness to re-hire them. What’s more, it is the human thing 
to do. 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


We work to keep you safe ... by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


* pling loss . . 


. by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . 


. . by relieving 7 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims. 
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Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
A Division of Connecticut Printers, Aycorporated 
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IT’S EASY WHEN YOU HAVE AN EXTENSION 











ap step-saving friend with a 


built-in extension offers a prac- 


tical hint for more profitable production in 
every office. Have extension telephones on 
the desks of everyone who makes or receives 
calls and save dozens of time-wasting steps in 
the course of a day. Extension telephones cost so little, too. Just 
call your telephone business office and place your order. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND _ TELEPHONE company 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE SINCE 1882 
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o the opinion of many people, is not the Administra- 


tion nor the individuals who compose it. It is the 
majority of the voters. The elected officials are merely 


attempting to fulfill their pre-election promises. Would 
these office holders be justified in supposing that the major- 
ity of the voters do not want the sort of government which 
they voted for? Evidently not, for they have been re-elected 
on similar platforms and promises for the last 17 years. 

In 1932 they voted for the proposition that every man 
would be forthwith guaranteed a job, and that the size and 
expense of Government would be reduced. Next, they voted 
for the proposition that when the fulfillment of a man’s 
promise becomes inconvenient there is no obligation to 
fulfill ic. 

Then they voted for the proposition that the Government 
would teach us how to borrow ourselves rich. All we have 
to do is watch the Government. It would never have to pay 
its debt because it would simply borrow from itself. Because 
the Government would not require repayment to itself 
there would be no debt in the first place, so everybody would 
be rich. 

That is the kind of clap-trap that the majority of the 
voters have voted for for the past 17 years. Are they likely 
to do differently at the next election? Not unless they can 
pass through a metamorphosis morally as well as intellec- 
tually. That is the problem. Is it hopeless? Hopeless as it 
may seem to many it is not necessarily so. Then what is 
the best approach to the subject? 

Our attention should be directed to the voters. The all-out 
effort should be an attempt to inform them of the facts of 
our political and economic life before the next election, in 
the hope, that they may cast a more intelligent vote next 
time. 


Te biggest problem we have to face today, contrary 
t 


. 


I have been particularly impressed with the objectives and 
reported results of the business and industrial “clinic” days, 
the B.I.E. Days (business-industry-education days) so suc- 
cessfully conducted in Michigan and other states, and once, 
quite recently, in New Britain, Connecticut. The report of 
this event in the December issue of CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY should inspire other communities to do likewise. 
Here is a method of telling the facts about industry in a 
manner that is extremely interesting and illuminating to 
the elements of society who, as a whole, have far more 


* The author of this editorial, the eleventh in a series of guest editorials, 
is a director of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the Danbury Chamber of Commerce. 


lt Can Be Done - If* 


By MORGAN PARKER, President, Bard-Parker Company, Inc. 


influence on the vote than all the industrialists combined— 
the teacher, the civic clubs, the clergy, the local newspaper 
editors. It is a direction in which industry can offer its 
assistance, with both propriety and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, to local sponsoring groups such as local manufacturers 
associations, chambers of commerce, boards of education 
and other civic organizations. This type of activity is 
peculiarly suitable as industry's contribution to the educa- 
tion of the voting public without risk of the accusation of 
improper political influence or pressure. 

No doubt other methods of educating the non-industrial 
public will be devised, but the focus must be at the grass- 
roots level—at the voters and towards those who have influ- 
ence with the younger generation who will be the voters 
of tomorrow. 

Another important activity, which might be emulated 
in some form in our own State, was the invitation of forty- 
nine students—one from a college in each State and one 
from the District of Columbia—to attend the last annual 
meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Many of Connecticut's industrial men who attended will 
remember it. The students attended all sessions and sat 
with the members at the luncheon tables to discuss indus- 
trial problems. They were given a panel forum session dur- 
ing which they quizzed the industrial representatives who 
formed the responsive panel. Their questions were some- 
thing to give pause! Many of the students came expecting 
to find themselves among a den of thieves. They left the 
meeting apparently satisfied that there is something to be 
said, after all, for the American industrial and social system 
which has been so successful in producing the happiest 
country in the world for the individual, and with the feeling 
that American industry may have more self-interest in the 
progress and the welfare of their employees than in their 
destruction. These youthful future voters constitute a very 
important part of the type of thinking which will elect our 
future administrations. Their enlightenment is of the utmost 
importance. 

With these thoughts in mind let us hope that the year 
1950 will be one of constructive activity in an effort to 
create a better informed and more responsible electorate. 
The Government will shadow the wishes of the voters. If 
we would change the shadow we must first enlighten the 
voter. It can be done if business management gives the 
voters—present and future—the facts in believeable form 
before they unwittingly kill the very freedoms they seek to 
expand, 
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BASED UPON THE DEVELOPMENT of its exclusive new flat-metal continuous casting machine, and geared to its unusual produc- 
tive capacity, Scovill has placed in operation the world’s most modernly equipped continuous strip mill, making it possible to turn 
out the heaviest non-welded brass coils ever produced. 


OPEN HOUSE Marks Formal Opening of 
SCOVILL STRIP MILL 


view of the brass industry's 
“dream come true” was wit- 
nessed on December 6 by a 
group of 175 newspaper, trade and 
technical journal editors, and repre- 
sentatives of suppliers as they attended 
the formal opening of the Continuous 
Strip Mill of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury. 

Visitors who went on the three hour 
guided tour, accompanied by top Sco- 
vill executives, met at the main plant 
office on Mill Street and were taken in 
three busses to the plant. The tour 
started in the casting shop, where each 
of the groups with its own special 
guide saw raw materials being placed 
in the huge melting pots to form alloys 
and later watched the molten metal 
being placed in the mammoth casting 
machine where it was turned into one- 
ton bars. From there the visiting 
groups were taken to the scrap room 
where scrap was being sorted and com- 
pressed prior to being conveyed to the 
casting room. After viewing the bar- 
end mill where the 2,000 pound bars 
are trimmed at the corners to prevent 
curling (known as “fishtailing”) the 
groups were guided through the new 


cold-rolling mill building where they 
were shown every process in reducing 
the thick bars to various shapes and 
sizes and preparing them in lots for 
shipment. 

At the close of the tour the guests 
were transferred back to the Mill Street 
office where they were given a com- 
plete set of photos and written data 
about the operation of the continuous 
strip mill and the opportunity of ask- 
ing questions of top executives. The 
day’s program was climaxed by a din- 
ner given by the company for guests 
at the Waterbury Country Club. 

The huge plant, which was con- 
structed at a cost of more than 10 mil- 
lion dollars, contains the newest line 
of brass cold-rolling mill equipment 
which will pave the way for new pro- 
duction records in the highly com- 
petitive brass industry. In the words 
of Leavenworth P. Sperry, President, 
it is “the most modern and completely 
integrated brass cold-rolling operation 
in the world.” 

Every conceivable post-war develop- 
ment in the design, manufacture and 
operation of complex, yet simply- 
functioning machinery, has been incor- 
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porated into the construction of the 
mill. Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co. and Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Ansonia are among the principal 
machine builders represented. 

Scovill is the oldest and one of the 
largest brass producing companies in 
the country, and probably in the world. 
The company was established in the 
Naugatuck Valley 148 years ago. 
Through this long period manufac- 
turing operations changed with the 
demands of the times. This progres- 
sive growth through the years resulted 
in an accumulation of buildings and 
facilities which, although suitable to 
meet the manufacturing problems of 
any given period, would soon be in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
modern mechanized operation, par- 
ticularly in brass cold-rolling activities. 

Following the development of its 
unique continuous brass casting proc- 
ess, Scovill found that to realize the 
full benefits of the method, a com- 
pletely new cold-rolling mill geared 
to the capacity of the casting machine 
would be required. The result: a revo- 
lutionary approach to the rolling of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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1. FUNDAMENTALLY, THIS ROLLER 
HEARTH FURNACE is designed to proc- 
ess 2,000 Ib. coils of strip, two abreast 
on “Inconel”’ perforated metal trays. The 
pre-heating unit is fired by a dual burner 
designed to burn either oil or propane gas. 


2. BECAUSE OF THE MASSIVE SIZE and 
weight of each individual bar, all handling 
in the continuous strip mill is necessarily 
mechanical. This photo shows the Scovill 
vacuum cup handling equipment operat- 
ing in conjunction with the 2-Hi cold- 
rolling mill. 


3. THE FOUR SCOVILL annealing fur- 
naces are all of the roller hearth type. 
Particularly close temperature controls, in- 
cluding evenness of heat throughout the 
entire annealing cycle, permit proper cold- 
rolling reductions to be taken at subse- 
quent rolling points. 


4. SCOVILL’S NEW APPROACH to brass 
cold-rolling starts with the melting equip- 
ment. Three furnaces like the one illus- 
trated are to be used to melt brass in 
preparation for continuous casting. They 
are electric induction type furnaces. 
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5. IN THIS COLD BREAKING-DOWN 
ROLLING MILL, largest ever built for 
the non-ferrous metal industry, prelim- 
inary rolling operations are carried out. 
Through a sequence of rolling operations 
the thickness of the cast bars is reduced 
from 2.500 inches to .400 inches. 


6. TYPICAL OF SCOVILL’S more than a 
century of leadership in supplying better 
brass mill products, this Scovill-engineered, 
continuous flat-metal casting machine is 
the only one of its kind in America for 
producing flat bars for cold-rolling of 
brass strip and sheet. 









HE DREAM of a three-man team 
of young men came true recently 
when, at long last, after a ten 

year upward climb, the Connecticut 
Manifold Forms Company was able to 
welcome recently more than 200 repre- 
sentatives of its customers and well- 
wishing friends to a three hour “Open 
House” party in its new and modern 
plant at 620 Oakwood Avenue, West 
Hartford. These three young men are: 
President and Treasurer John Coolidge 
and Vice Presidents Charles H. Wal- 
ters and Harold A. Strom. 

Two of them, previously engaged 
in the printing business, had an idea 
over ten years ago that there was a 
need for a local Connecticut producer 
of manifold forms, or multiple carbon 
copy interleaved forms (whichever 
definition suits your fancy best). De- 
spite a mot too encouraging survey of 
local users of these forms, they jumped 
into their new adventure, facing a 
number of long experienced large 
competitors, with vigor and enthusi- 
asm. Starting small, like most of our 
presently successful Connecticut com- 
panies, in rented space on the second 
floor of a building at 612 Capitol Ave- 
nue, they began operations with one 
large New Era press and one collator 
and some seven or eight employees. As 
newcomers to this highly specialized 
type of printing, they faced many ob- 
stacles, but not enough to discourage 
them, or John Coolidge, who joined 
them while the going was most 
rugged. 

Even in those early days they dared 
to dream of a plant of their own 
equipped with the most modern facil- 





































A VIEW OF THE GENERAL OFFICE showing flowers received 
from friends on the recent occasion of “Open House.” 


ities. Then came wartime shortages, 
during which this aggressive team was 
able to make many friends by doing 
the impossible for an ever-widening 
circle of manufacturers who were hard 
put to get enough manifold forms to 
meet production, accounting, sales and 
shipping record requirements. By 
keeping the old and adding new 
friends to their customer lists in the 
war years, they began feeling the 





CONNECTICUT 
MANIFOLD 


OF NEW PLANT 


TO VISITORS 


pinch of cramped quarters some three 
years ago and started to lay definite 
plans to realize their ten year dream 
of that modern plarit of their own. 
Now, on a four and one-half acre 
tract of land, stands the company’s 
modern one-story brick plant contain- 
ing 15,000 square feet of office, manu- 
facturing and storage space which is 
equipped with three large presses and 
two collators, instead of one each of 


THE THREE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: Left to right, Charles H. 
Walters, vice president and sales manager; John Coolidge, president and treasurer; 
Harold A. Strom, vice president and general manager. 
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these two machines with which the 
company started business in March, 
1940. 

When the doors were opened at 
2:00 P. M. on the day of the “Open 
House” celebration, guests were treated 
with the sight of large banks of floral 
decorations in the modern offices, with 
plentiful refreshments and the oppor- 
tunity to view all actual operations in- 
volved in the production of a wide 
variety of manifold forms, from the 
composing room where the type is set 
and rubber printing mats made, to the 
shipping room where orders were 
being packed. They had the opportu- 
nity to observe the spacious concrete 
floor area covered with asphalt tile, 
the acoustical tile ceilings which help 
absorb the sound of the presses and 
the well simulated daylight created 
by the latest type of fluorescent light- 
ing equipment. As they moved from 
one point of interest to another, they 
had the chance to observe that the 
heating system consisted of three oil- 
fired furnaces, each providing for one 
heating zone—one furnishing hot 
water radiation to the offices, another 
furnishing warm air to the manufac- 
turing area, circulating through ducts, 
and the third sending heat to the stor- 
age area through steam unit heaters 
with circulating fans. 

Other items of interest to guests, 
besides the fascinating travel of as 
many as eleven continuous rolls of 
white paper through the presses to end 
up in neat piles of one to four color 
printed forms, were: The ramp load- 
ing platform for the railroad siding; 
a separate platform for loading and 
unloading trucks; the large storage 
room well stocked with large rolls of 
paper and capable of holding a six 
months’ supply; and a large well- 
graded parking area. As a memento of 
the occasion all visitors, on leaving, 
were given a shoe polisher and whisk 
broom neatly packaged in a leather 
pocket-sized holder with the company’s 
name inscribed on it. 

Although the company now em- 
ploys 25 persons, or more than three 
times the number of people employed 
a decade ago when the enterprise was 
launched, employment is no true 
criterion of the tremendous expansion 
of this highly mechanized business. 

We haven't the figures on the pres- 
ent volume of the company’s business, 
and probably couldn’t print them if 
they were available. This we do know 
that the Connecticut Manifold Forms 
Company, which started with a hand- 


(Continued on page 35) 





HERE THE PAPER starts through one of the web presses showing one complete 
printing head and part of a second printing head; for another color, if desired, at the 
extreme right. 





A PARTIAL VIEW of a high-speed rotary press showing paper passing through two 
printing heads, receiving a different color from each head. 





VIEW OF THE COLLATOR showing how paper and carbon are gathered together into 
a continuous form. 
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Maileable iron ed rea Co. 


THIS NEON SIGN ON THE PLANT OF THE MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY faces the main line of the New Haven 
Railroad. It is an excellent example of how effectively the right kind of display can complement a fine, old established business, 


rere you CASHING IN | 
ON GOOD WILL FROM SIGNS?! 


EDITOR’S NOTE. This is one of several articles (last one C. I. March,  torist or train traveler creates either a 
1948) and bulletins published by the Association during the Tercen- good or bad impression, or no impres- 
tenary (in 1935) and since, which have sought to persuade all manu-_ sion at all. Like men, factories also} 
facturers in the state to mark their plants adequately with signs, both have “marks” which identify them as 
as an advertising medium and a good will builder. We are indebted to being the home of progressive, old- 
the Art Sign Company Division of the United Advertising Corporation, fashioned or just plain poor and slov- | 
New Haven, for the illustration plates used in this article. Actually, enly management. Among these ex: 
only one sign includes all three requisites of an ideal sign—company terior marks are landscaping, cleanli-f 
name, product and location. The Connecticut Development Commission ness of buildings, architecture and 
is currently campaigning for more adequate factory identification signs. identification signs giving the name} 
of the company, its products and the 
CCORDING to Alfred Edward Wig- every person may be identified as an town in which it is located. 
Az: who wrote the book, “The educated or non-educated man by Important as is the matter of good 
Marks of an Educated Man,” probing his knowledge in a number landscaping (if there is any room for 
of different fields. Although few people ir), building cleanliness and good ar- 
would qualify as fully educated men, chitecture, the identification sign of 
according to Mr. Wiggam’s high signs on the factory buildings is the 
standards, those who most nearly ap- most important good-will builder on | 
proach the author's qualifications are the exterior of any plant. Everyone | 
generally regarded as outstanding per- knows that some manufacturing eo 
sonalities whose opinions and advice esses create smudge on the exterior of | 
& ire sought and who are natural build- 
Sers of good will for themselves and 
che organizations with which they are 
issociated. 
While frequently overlooked, every 
factory passed by the pedestrian, mo- 
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THIS HOLMES AND EDWARDS display in Wallingford 
is a faithful enlargement of their nationally known trade- i A 
mark. (Right) The Wallace Silver Company identification l MPLLLET 
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sign is situated on the company’s attractively landscaped 1} ‘ i TRULLI Has ‘ HD 
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grounds and is seen by thousands of motorists who pass My 
daily on the Wilbur Cross Parkway. 
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buildings and that older plants cannot 
approach the beauty of modern archi- 
tectural lines, and can easily overlook 
such markings, but few, if any, will 
fail to grumble about the management 
which fails to mark its plants with 
appropriate identification signs. A 
plant which is properly identified with 
its name, its chief products and the 
city or town in which it is located, not 
only renders a distinct service to the 
person who for the first time is at- 
tempting to locate the factory, but also 
calls favorable attention to the progres- 
sive character of the company and its 
management. 

If the name, product and location 
signs are properly placed and lighted 
they may be seen day and night by 
hundreds of thousands of people, per- 
haps millions, each year as they pass 
nearby on some heavily traveled main 
road or in a railroad passenger coach. 

Good factory signs not only help 
build good will but also provide an 
excellent low-cost medium of advertis- 
ing which no manufacturer in today’s 
ideological struggle and competitive 
buyers’ market can afford to overlook. 
Although Connecticut industries create 
most of the sinews by which the 
people of the state live well in peace 
and fight well in wars, they are fre- 
quently on the receiving end of the 
politician’s whip while making it pos- 
sible for him to pay for his Santa 
Claus promises to his constituents. 
Seeing a few oversights of industry, 
altogether too many people are in- 
clined to share the views of those who 
condemn industry, even though, in 
truth, it is making the largest economic 
and social contributions to Connecti- 
cut people. 

In the present struggle between 
those who either believe in an authori- 
tarian state or advocate government 
“give away” programs which will 
create one, and those who believe in 
the right of the individual to enterprise 
with a lawful regard for the rights of 
others, no one program will win the 
battle for freedom. Only a thorough 
and continued educational program, at 
all levels, which combines reason with 
emotion can hope to do that. 


Industry, which needs all the good 
will, as well as all the business it can 
muster to keep Connecticut men and 
women and stockholder savings profit- 
ably employed can help to win both 
good will and needed business for it- 


(Continued on page 33) 





TWO LARGE NEONIZED ROOF BULLETINS are used by The New Haven Pulp & 
Board Company to attractively identify the plant and its many products. 





THIS ILLUMINATED DISPLAY on The Seymour Manufacturing Company’s adminis- 
tration building was designed to harmonize with the building. 





THE HOME OF NATIONALLY-KNOWN JENKINS VALVES is identified by this neon 
display. 
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SELLING 


IN TODAY’S MARKET 


By PAUL R. HATCH, Sales Director, Browne & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 


HE current readjustments of our 
national economy which we now 
recognize as an aftermath of the 

economic upheaval inspired by World 
War Il, and a reflection of political 
considerations, will continue to harass 
the business executive in his effort to 
show a continuing profit for his com- 
pany. 

Uncertain Markets 


The uncertain market conditions of 
today are creating increasingly serious 
problems in the developing of new 
products, the scheduling of production 
and the arranging of financial matters. 
If assurance of an increased volume of 
business could be had, the top exec- 
utive could proceed to plan his pro- 
gram with far greater effectiveness 
and confidence, thereby contributing 
to the greater success and stability of 
his company. 

Lacking such assurance, however, 
it behooves the farsighted executive to 
give careful thought and attention to 
the challenge which confronts his sales 
organization in its endeavor to pro- 
vide a stable and profitable volume of 
business and thus encourage new de- 
velopments, stable production and or- 
derly financial processes. Failure to do 
so, more particularly in the event of 
a decline in our economy, will ulti- 
mately create a situation which may 
have most serious repercussions for 
him. 

In a broader sense, the degree of 
success in the movement of goods and 
services by the tens of thousands of 
individual businesses in this country 
reflects the degree of prosperity of our 
overall economy. In view of present 
unemployment figures and a possible 
trend toward greater unemployment, 
we are all charged with the responsi- 
bility of overcoming this situation by 
increasing sales and thereby creating 
more work for the people who produce 
the goods. Any negligence in this re- 
sponsibility is indeed unfortunate for 
all, as unemployment today influences 





P. R. HATCH 


political decisions which will not be 
consistent with the best interest of the 
American way of life as we have 
known it in the past. 


Stiff Competition 


The competition facing most busi- 
nesses today is quite formidable. Dur- 
ing the past years, particularly the 
war years, unprecedented demands en- 
couraged the organization of many 
new companies. Many of these should 
and will endure but the golden oppor- 
tunities which seemed quite apparent 
to some of the newborn companies 
have perhaps become somewhat tar- 
nished in the light of today’s economic 
conditions and those opportunities 
which seemed so obvious have now 
faded into the problem of survival. 
In the desperate hope of clinging to 
the business until they are rescued by 
more favorable economic conditions 
generally, sales are made by various 
and devious methods, even though the 
procurement of such business may rep- 
resent an operating loss. This is indeed 
difficult competition but it can be suc- 
cessfully encountered by an aggressive 
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and a dynamic sales organization. 
The outmoded concept of a sales 
Organization was that it comprised 
only those persons directly identified 
with the sales department. Selling in 
today’s market has convinced the top- 
notch executive of the folly of his 
predecessors’ concept and he has now 
expanded his sales department into a 
sales company. He has the firm con- 
viction that everyone in his company 
is a salesman and the collective efforts 
of all his employees has a direct bear- 
ing on customer relationship, even 
though each employee will not come in 
direct contact with the customer. 


Company Judged by Its 
Employees 


It has been said that a corporation 
may spread itself over the whole 
world—may employ one hundred thou- 
sand men—yet the average person will 
form his judgment of the corporation 
through his direct or indirect contact 
with one individual of the corpora- 
tion. If this person is a salesman and 
he is rude or inefficient, or if he is a 
factory worker and produces inferior 
work, it will require a lot of courtesy 
and efficiency to overcome the bad 
impression. Every member of an or- 
ganization who, in any capacity, comes 
in contact with the public is a sales- 
man and the impression he makes is 
an advertisement—good or bad. 

The foundation on which the sales 
division of a corporation builds its 
volume is the design and quality of 
product it has to sell and the price at 
which it must be sold. The cooperation 
and efficiency of engineering and pro- 
duction personnel is very much a part 
of sales and the work they do creates 
a Customer impression which is good 
or bad. All of us should endeavor, 
therefore, to convince every employee 
that he is a salesman and the work he 
does reflects to the credit or detriment, 
not only of the company, but to him 


(Continued on page 37) 
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trade activities. 


Te type of advertising and the 
media to be employed depends 
upon the objective involved, in 
other words, what you wish to accom- 
plish. 

If you are looking for agents or dis- 
tributors, trade publications having 
foreign distribution are a good me- 
dium. 

In many instances American publi- 
cations devoted to special industries 
such as Machinery, Electrical Products, 
Automobiles, etc., while designed for 
this country, are read in foreign lands 
by the class of people you may want 
to reach because they carry news of the 
latest developments in the industry. 
The readers are likely to be those in a 
position not only to understand the 
value of your product but also to be 
able, if so inclined, to market it. 

If your product covers machinery or 
equipment usually purchased by fac- 
tories, utilities, mining companies, con- 
tractors and the like, and you have 
secured an agent for the territory, an 
attractive catalogue, preferably in the 
language of the country, sent to a list 
of firms supplied by your agent, is 
probably as effective an advertising 
medium for securing prospects as any 
other. 

The most complicated problem is to 
select the best media for advertising 
goods sold to consumers by local 
dealers. 

Practically every type of advertising 
used in this country is used to some 
extent in foreign Countries. The prob- 
lem is to determine what types are best 
suited in each country to produce the 
desired results. 

The purpose of this class of adver- 
tising is to induce people to buy your 
products, with as small an expenditure 
for advertising as will produce the re- 
sults, bearing in mind that advertising 
and sales expense are included in the 
price the buyer pays for the goods. 
This is important in markets where 
price is often a deciding factor. 


The amount you spend in any mar- 


Foreign Advertising 


By H. F. BEEBE 


THIS IS the fifteenth in a series of articles by the dean of Connecticut 
export authorities, telling how to conduct the various phases of foreign 


ket will depend on what increase in 
business your investigations lead you 
to believe can be secured through ad- 
vertising. 

When it comes to selecting media, 
experience in the states cannot always 
be relied upon in foreign markets. 

The proportion of the population 
who can read varies greatly. It may be 
that your product is one in which the 
greatest demand is among those who 
cannot read. 

This does not mean that publica- 
tions are worthless. In such instances 
each copy is likely to be looked at by 
many people, but it does mean that 
illustrations showing the use of the 
article are far more effective than read- 
ing matter extolling the merits of the 
article. 

In the same manner the effective- 
ness of radio is not measured by the 
number of families owning radios as 
often in small towns some dealer on 
the public square will operate his radio 
in the open for the benefit of the 
crowd. The radio message may reach 
from 25 to 100 as compared with two 
or three in our homes. 


Advertising such as signs, counter 
and window displays are very good in 
practically all markets. This however 
presents several problems. 


First, in order to secure a reasonable 
price it is mecessary to buy a large 
quantity. Therefore it is advisable to 
select a design which is suitable for 
all countries unless you are in a posi- 
tion to spend an amount that will en- 
able you to have several designs. 

Realizing that any reading matter on 
a card or sign is practically useless if 
in English, outside the English-speak- 
ing countries, it is apparent if you are 
to have only one card or sign for all 
markets, the picture must tell the story. 
Your Trade Mark must show promi- 
nently so that your name will be tied 
up to the article in a way that will 
put the idea in the mind of one who 
sees the card to look for your brand 
when he is ready to buy. Pictures 
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showing the use of the article should 
be of a type tending to induce him 
to buy. 

It is well to bear in mind that in 
many countries there is a requirement 
that advertising material like other 
goods must show the country of origin 
such as “Printed in U.S.A.,” “Litho- 
graphed in U.S.A.,” etc. This applies 
to your catalogs and circulars as well. 
You may not have any difficulty in 
the case of catalogs, in individual mail- 
ings, but should you send a quantity 
for local distribution they may possibly 
be confiscated. 


Before mailing advertising material, 
it is well to find out from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or your agents 
what the import duties are, if any. 

In some instances duty stamps must 
be affixed in this country as otherwise 
the addressee may refuse to pay the 
duty. 

In certain countries where the duty 
is by weight it may be practical in the 
case of display cards to have a quantity 
printed on thin paper and mounted on 


cardboard locally. 


If you are planning a large distribu- 
tion in any one country, it may be 
more economical, duty and shipping 
expenses considered, to have them 
made locally. 


There is a divergence of opinion as 
to whether advertising should be en- 
tirely or partially centralized in the 
home office. 

When entirely centralized it means 
that all types of displays, preparations 
of copy for newspapers and magazines, 
selections of these and contracts for 


(Continued on page 35) 
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For Bunker “C”, delivered where you want it, when you want it, better see Balco — 
Connecticut's oldest supplier of this type fuel oil. Qualified personnel, operating from 
two completely modern, superbly equipped terminals, service your every-day and 
emergency requirements — swiftly and dependably. 9 storage tanks, one with a 
capacity of 150,000 barrels, the largest in New England, and docking facilities to ‘ 
which the largest tanker afloat can tie up without tug assistance, make Balco’s new 
Groton plant a virtually bottomless Bunker “C” reservoir. In all, 19 tanks with a 
combined capacity of 1,100,000 barrels; 24 modern delivery trucks; plus the ability 
to deliver by any means of water or land transportation, from Hartford or Groton, 
make Balco service complete — dependable — ECONOMICAL, 


Trained service engineers are available for personal consultation. For complete 
information, telephone Hartford 9-3341 or write Box 1078, Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 










WILLIAM A. PURTELL, president 
of Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, 
West Hartford, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
held at the Hartford Club, Hartford, 
December 13, 1949. He began serv- 
ing his second annual term on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. . 

Other officers reelected were: A. V. 
Bodine, president of The Bodine Cor- 
poration, Bridgeport, vice president; 
Franklin R. Hoadley, president, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Ansonia, vice presi- 
dent; and John Coolidge, president and 
treasurer, Connecticut Manifold Forms 
Co., West Hartford, treasurer. 


xk 


“CHARLES E. WILSON DAY” 
was celebrated recently in Bridgeport 
as the president of General Electric 
Company returned to his “adopted” 
home town to participate in an un- 
precedented city-wide tribute. 

As a part of the observance of 
“Charles E. Wilson Day,” so desig- 
nated by Mayor Jasper McLevy, Mr. 
Wilson was awarded the University of 
Bridgeport’s first honorary degree— 
Master of Science. The degree was con- 
ferred by President James H. Halsey, 
assisted by Dean Clarence D. L. Ropp 
and Dean Eaton V. W. Read. The 


NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





citation hailed Mr. Wilson as a “hu- 
manitarian and patriot,” and paid high 
tribute to his contributions to the 
country during and since the war. 

“Mr. Wilson is continuing to meet 
the responsibilities of a national leader 
and is advocating today that business 
managers are trustees for employees, 
investors, and the public,” the citation 
read in part. “With courage and forth- 
rightness he is advancing the bright 
field of American opportunity.” 

Following the ceremony Mr. Wilson 
was conducted on a brief inspection 
tour of the university and was guest 
of honor at a luncheon in Marina hall. 
A religious activities seminar was 
scheduled in the First Baptist church 
at 1:30 P. M., with Mr. Wilson par- 
ticipating in a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between business and indus- 
try. In the evening a testimonial din- 
ner was held at the Algonquin Club, 
with Alfred V. Bodine, president of 
the Bodine Corporation, and past 
president of the Bridgeport Chamber 
of Commerce, presiding. 


x *k * 


CHARLES E. HART retired as presi- 
dent of the Chase Brass and Copper 
Co., Waterbury on January 1. A gradu- 
ate of Yale University and Yale Law 
School, he joined the law firm of 
Bronson, Lewis & Hart of Waterbury, 


The Cover 








THIS MONTH’S front cover photo by 
Josef Scaylea is a winter view of the 
Blackledge River at Marlborough, Con- 
necticut. (Ssh! We hope there is snow 
when you see this issue.) 


and in 1924 became general counsel 
and assistant secretary of the Chase 
Co. He served as executive vice presi- 
dent from 1938 to 1942 when he was 
elevated to the presidency. 

He has been succeeded by Robert L. 
Coe, who has been associated with 
Chase since 1917. Mr. Coe was a for- 
mer vice president in charge of sales 
and in September, 1947, he was elected 
vice president of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation in charge of Kennecott 
fabricating subsidiaries which include 
Chase and Kennecott Wire and Cable 
Company. 

Mr. Coe will retain his position as 
vice president of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, as well as that of presi- 
dent of Kennecott Wire and Cable 
Company, to which he was elected in 
1941. 

Wallace C. Husted will continue as 
executive vice president of the Water- 
bury firm. 
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How to GET UP 


in the world in 
one easy lesson 





get users up, and down 
safely, with sure footing 
and peace of mind, to get 
profits up by getting costs 
down thru speeding 


Ly 


@ Repairs @ Wiring 
@ Painting @ Building 
@ Roofing @ Plumbing 


IFA 


FLINT ladders, engineered 
for greater safety, easier 
handling and longer use 
by one of America’s oldest, 
largest ladder-makers. 


THE RIGHT LADDERS FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIAL AND 
CONTRACTING NEEDS. 


Write to-day for catalog. 
wee 







skilled craftsmanship and @ 
finest materials. 










A. W. FLINT CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THIS NEW ONE-HALF HORSEPOWER ROUTER-SHAPER has just been added to the 


line of Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain. 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, 
New Britain, has announced the de- 
velopment of a new one-half Horse- 
power Router-Shaper. Many wood- 
working operations, basic in furniture 
construction, can be done speedily and 
more accurately with the No. 28 Stan- 
ley Router, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

The machine has been designed to 
facilitate the regulation of depth of 
cut. 16 threads to the inch, one com- 
plete turn equals 1/16 inch adjust- 
ment. An oversize ventilating system 
keeps the motor cool and the work 
surface clean. 

Attachments are available to adapt 
the Router to Bench Shapers, Bench 
Grinders, Tool Room Grinders, Power 
Planes, Overarm Routers and Dovetail 
Cutters. 


xk 


THE RESIGNATION of Frederick 
E. Burnham as comptroller and treas- 
urer of Colt’s Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, has recently been announced. 
Mr. Burnham joined Colt’s organi- 
zation in 1945, just prior to the end 
of the war, and has been part of the 
management group which has been 
working toward the reestablishment of 
the firm. He was formerly associated 
with United Aircraft Corporation. 


xx«rk 


SIXTEEN EMPLOYEES who have 
served the Stanley Works, New Brit- 
ain, for a half century were honored 
recently at a dinner held at John 
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Cooke's Tavern, The 16 men repre- 
sented four Connecticut plants of the 
Stanley Works. Each was presented 
with a miniature model of an Early 
American journeyman carpenter's tool 
box. All of the hardware on the box 
was made from special tools and dies, 
duplicating the regular Stanley tool 
box hardware. On the cover of the box 
was a silver plate on which were en- 
graved the recipient's name, the dates 
of his 50 years of service, and the in- 
scription, “In token of 50 years of 
service with The Stanley Works.” In- 
side the boxes were 50 silver dollars. 


x kk 


CHARLES P. GOSS, vice president 
of the Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co., 
Kensington, has been elected president 
of the company to succeed his father, 
the late Stanley T. Goss. Joseph J. 
Spring, first vice president, was elected 
executive vice president. 

A graduate of Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, and Amherst College, Mr. 
Goss became associated with the com- 
pany soon after his graduation from 
college. He held several positions be- 
fore he was elected a member of the 
board of directors and later promoted 
to the office of vice president. 

Mr. Spring joined the company in 
1923 as a tool designer. He was 
elected a director and vice president 
in 1939. 


x * * 


ROY H. CROCKETT, a member of 
the gun design department of Win- 
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chester Repeating Arms Co., division 
of Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven, 
for 42 years, retired recently under the 
company’s pension plan. Mr. Crockett 
has made important contributions to 
the design of many well-known Win- 
chester shotguns and rifles ranging 
from the Model 12 shotgun, an- 
nounced in 1912, to the Model 43 var- 
mint rifle which the company intro- 
duced in 1949. 

During World War I he was closely 
associated with work on the British 
Enfield military rifle, which was 
adapted to handle U. S. Government 
30-06 ammunition. 


xk 


INITIAL OPERATION of Con- 
necticut’s most powerful electric gene- 
rator, a 66,000 kilowatt turbogenera- 
tor installed at The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company's Devon steam 
power plant, was witnessed recently 
by company officials, members of the 
Public Utilities Commission, officials 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
executives of United Engineers and 
Constructors, Inc. 

The new unit, manufactured by 
Westinghouse and installed by United 
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Engineers and Constructors, Inc., un- 
der the direction of CL&P Co. en- 
gineers, is among the biggest in New 
England and makes Devon, now in its 
25th year of service, the largest steam 
power plant in Connecticut. 
Construction of a second 66,000 
kilowatt unit at Devon will shortly be 
underway and it is expected that it 
will be ready for operation late in 


1950. 


xk * 


TWO EXECUTIVES of S. Curtis & 
Son, Inc., Sandy Hook, manufacturers 
of folding paper boxes, are soon to 
retire from active management. Both 
of the men, Herbert H. Cutler and 
Harry B. MacClymon, have been asso- 
ciated with the company for many 
years, and for a time bore the entire 
responsibility for its operations. 

Mr. Cutler joined the company in 
1924 as estimator and accountant and 
was elected a director and secretary of 
the company when it was incorporated 
in June, 1924. In 1936 Mr. Cutler be- 
came president and treasurer and has 
held those offices up to the present 
time. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MODERATE 
MONTHLY 
SERVICE 
CONTRACT 


: eT Fy 

fer COST + FREE SURVEY 
call: 

Waterbury 4-3319 New Haven 5-0602 

Hartford 2-1789 Bridgeport 3-5787 


THOMPSON 


WATER COOLER CO. 





Another Connecticut industry proudly served by.. . 


EDWARD GRACE 


N & ASSOCIATES 


Ailing 
, 


983 MAIN STREET 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











* AN OPPORTUNITY x 
for Manufacturers And Wholesalers to 
@ ACHIEVE GREATER SUCCESS @ INCREASE PROFITS, AND GROW 
READY WORKING CAPITAL 
the KENRO Way 
CAN MAKE THAT POSSIBLE! 


Manufacturers endorse the Kenro Way of financing accounts 
receivable as “the fast, reliable way of meeting working cap- 
ital needs that pays for itself.” Here is a ready source of 
surprisingly low-cost, quickly available cash for going manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, without which they are missing 
growth and profit opportunities. 
























Kenro has helped others over this barrier to success. You are 
entitled to this same opportunity if you are producing and/or 
shipping goods. Discuss your problem with Kenro without 
obligation. Phone or write now to find out why Kenro is a 
better way of meeting your operating cash requirements. 


——-KENROOAPITAL corp. 


2nd Nat'l. Bank Bidg. 7-4181 


New Haven, Conn. 





AIR PURIFICATION BY 


Glycol Vapor 


REDUCE AIRBORNE GERMS AND viruS THAT cause COLDS, 


INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA AND OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


HOW MUCH DO COLDS COST YOU? 


SINCE READERS DIGEST TOLD THE STORY OF THIS REMARKABLE DIS- 
COVERY BANKS, THEATERS, PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, COMMER- 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES, AND SCHOOLS HAVE INSTALLED 


A. P. S$. PORTABLE AND INDUSTRIAL MODEL VAPORIZERS TO REDUCE 
ABSENTEEISM. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THIS SUBJECT FILL IN AND 
MAIL COUPON BELOW. 


AIR PURIFICATION SERVICE OF N. E. INC. 
276 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE INFORMATION CONCERNING AIR 
PURIFICATION BY GLYCOL VAPOR. 


NAME 
ADDRESS i : : sabi ‘ siete. 
oo ae : = SalI: sarnictiaentecesondcbcradicvsleiataae 
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Mr. MacClymon joined the firm in 
1916 as superintendent. At that time 
the company was manufacturing 
combs and buttons from cattle horns 
and hooves. In 1920 the three-story 
frame plant burned to the ground and 
in the new plant that was built to re- 
place it, production was devoted en- 
tirely to folding paper boxes under 
Mr. MacClymon’s supervision. 


x kk 


MORE THAN 400 New Haven 
high school seniors visited the plant of 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, on 
ten different days during November 
and December last year. 

At the conclusion of a complete 
plant tour each day, the students gath- 
ered in the company’s directors’ room 
for light refreshments and talks by 
Forbes Sargent, president, the presi- 
dent of the Sargent Community Asso- 
ciation and the president of Local 243. 

At these talks Mr. Sargent explained 
how every sales dollar received is dis- 
tributed. The union. representative 
gave the students the facts about how 
the union and the company cooperate 
to improve working conditions, and 
employee welfare and recreational ac- 
tivities at the company were described 
by the president of the Sargent Com- 
munity Association. 

These Dollars at Work Tours are 
sponsored by the Second National 
Bank of New Haven. They are de- 
signed to show high school seniors 
what it takes to make jobs possible. 

At important points on the tour, 
signs indicated to the students how 
much various pieces of equipment cost. 
Before touring the plant the school 
students studied the history of the 
company. They learned about the be- 
ginnings of Sargent & Company, its 
growth, and its importance to New 
Haven's economy. They learned that 
Sargent & Company supports, on the 
average, 1,600 families in New Ha- 
ven, and that the income from the sale 
of products throughout the country, 
and in foreign countries, brings into 
New Haven more than $9,000,000 per 
year, of which more than $6,000,000 
is spent in payrolls, local taxes and 
company purchases in the city. 


x** 


HERBERT H. RICHARDSON, 
president and treasurer of the Spencer 
Turbine Company, Hartford, recently 
observed the fortieth anniversary of 
his association with the company. 

He joined the organization in 1909 
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and was elected treasurer in Febru- 
ary, 1917 and president in June, 1930. 
Under his guidance the company has 
grown to be a leader in its field of 
organ blowers, vacuum cleaners and 
turbo compressors. 

He is a member of Wyllys Lodge 
A. F. & A. M., West Hartford and 
the Civitan Club, Hartford. 


x kk 


A NEW PREVENTIVE FOR 
COMMON COLDS, flu, pneumonia 
and hay fever is Healthatron, a bac- 
teria and virus-killing, air-purifying 
electronic appliance just announced by 
Simson Manufacturing Co., Hamden. 
The device is said to reduce the spread 
of communicable diseases and respira- 
tory infections in schools, homes, hos- 
pitals, factories and professional and 
business offices. 





Air leaving Healthatron is claimed 
to be 99% pure. According to profes- 
sional testing laboratories, up to 85% 
of air-borne bacteria in the entire aver- 
age large room is destroyed within 30 
minutes by its safely enclosed ultra- 
violet chamber. 

It is said to require no chemicals or 
deodorants and is economical to use. 
It is housed in a small, portable cabinet 
which is available in three neutral ham- 
mertone colors. 


LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE 
resigned recently as president of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. The Boston indus- 
trialist became head of the railroad 
network September 1, 1948, after a 
group headed by Frederic C. Dumaine, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the “New Haven” gained control of 
the line. 

Mr. Dumaine has been elected to 
the presidency succeeding Mr. Whitte- 
more. J. Frank Doolan of New Haven, 
vice president in charge of operations- 
maintenance-engineering, was chosen 
executive vice president. Charles H. 
McGill of Stratford, manager of pur- 
chases and stores, was named vice 
president in charge of purchases-sales- 
stores. 


xk * 


WITH THE ADDITION of a new 
mill, a Z-type calender, and other new 
equipment, Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, has widened the 
experimental range of its process- 
testing laboratory at Derby, Con- 
necticut. 

Used for a number of years as a 
proving ground by rubber and plastics 
manufacturers, many new techniques 
have been developed in the laboratory 
that have helped to place on the mar- 
ket lower-cost, better-quality products 
of every-day use, such as automobile 
tires, linoleum, tile, plastic film prod- 
ucts, phonograph records, paints, inks 
and hundreds of others, even including 
the children’s delight—bubble gum. 

The laboratory contains numerous 
pieces of modern equipment, designed 
to help work out processing techniques 
before full scale production is begun. 
Interchangeable working elements for 
these machines, and a wide range of 
speeds and pressures, make a great 
variety of tests possible. Both labora- 
tory size and production size machines 
are available, so that in many cases, 
after techniques have been established 
on small machines, actual production 
evaluations of these tests may be made 
with full size machines. 


x* * 


“WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT 
YOUR COMPANY,” a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet reporting the complete 
results of an employee opinion poll 
last summer, has been mailed by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., makers of postage 
meters, to its 2,500 employees. 

The report included all questions 
asked of the company’s workers, the 
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HOWARD COMPANY 
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answers in percentages and with rep- 
resentative employee comments, fa- 
vorable and unfavorable. Questions 
were grouped under the headings, 
“pay, “profits,” “opportunity,” ‘secur- 
ity,” “working conditions,” “manage- 


ie 
Who'll own HIS stock 
in this “Close Corporation”? 


If your business is incorporated, 
with the stock closely held by the 
active members, what will hap- 
pen when one of them dies? 
Unless there’s an agreement to 
the contrary, his heirs can demand 
their proportionate share of pro- 
fits without working for it. Even 
without experience, they can de- 
mand a voice in management. 
Or they can sell the stock to 
anyone, even a competitor. 

The only sure way to avoid such 
troubles is to make a purchase 
agreement providing that the sur- 
viving shareholders will have the 
right to buy the stock of a mem- 
ber who dies, Life insurance on 








ment,” “information” and ‘job satis- 


faction.” 


The poll was conducted by the fac- 
ulty, student and administrative per- 
sonnel of Dartmouth College’s Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administra- 


the owners is the ideal method 
of providing the money needed 
to buy out the heirs. 

The cash value of the life in- 
surance is a valuable asset. If 
the stockholders live to retire- 
ment, the life insurance can sup- 
ply pensions for them. 

The Connecticut Mutual has 
helped with hundreds of close 
corporation life insurance ar- 
rangements. We have a special 
department devoting full time to 
this type of work. Telephone or 
write, today, for our free booklet, 
“The Value of Business Life In- 
surance to the Close Corpora- 
tion”. No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


Lhe Conractioul Vtutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANYF + Harford 
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tion at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
under the direction of Dr. J. E. Wal- 
ters, Professor of Industrial Relations, 
and Leroy H. Jerman, a graduate stu- 
dent, who made the poll his thesis. 

In an introduction to the report, 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president of 
Pitney-Bowes, said, “We wanted this 
poll to serve two purposes: first, to 
tell us whether we are on the right 
track in our general personnel policies 
and practices; and second, to show up 
any soft spots—weaknesses to be cor- 
rected, misunderstandings to be cleared 
up, things overlooked and needing at- 
tention.” He assured the employees 
that “all of us in management are giv- 
ing this a most careful going-over, 
with the prime purpose of making 
improvements wherever possible, and 
as soon as possible.” 


xk 


CHARLES H. GRANGER has re- 
tired as vice president and general 
manager of the Waterbury Tool Com- 
pany, a division of Vickers, Inc., and 
president and general manager of 
Wheeler Insulated Wire Company, 
Inc. 

Until his resignation in 1941, Mr. 
Granger was president of the old 
Waterbury Clock Company, predeces- 
sor of the U. S. Time Corporation. 


x * * 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE MANU- 
FACTURER who began his business 
career as an apprentice machinist, has 
just been named president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
He is Claude Adams Putnam, presi- 
dent of the Markem Machine Com- 
pany of Keene, New Hampshire, 
makers of power-driven devices for 
marking and identifying goods and 
containers. He succeeds Wallace F. 
Bennett, Salt Lake City paint and var- 
nish manufacturer. 

Mr. Putnam is a native of Exeter, 
New Hampshire. He became an ap- 
prentice machinist in Torrington, 
Conn., and served as a journeyman in 
Boston in 1909. He joined the Mar- 
kem Company when it was first incor- 
porated in 1911, later became the 
company’s sales technician and in 1929 
became president of the firm. 


xk 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN EXEC- 
UTIVE PERSONNEL have recently 
been announced by The Connecticut 
Light and Power Company. The com- 
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We specializein. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 





CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 

e BAKED ENAMEL 


FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





pany’s board of directors has accepted 
with reluctance the decision of J. E. 


’ King, operating vice president, to re- 


tire. Sherman R. Knapp, formerly as- 
sistant to the president, was elected 
executive vice president, and Calvin 
T. Hughes, formerly general super- 
intendent, was named operating vice 
president to succeed Mr. King. Wal- 
ter W. Forman, formerly assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, succeeds Mr. 
Hughes as general superintendent. 

Mr. King has been associated with 
the company for over forty years. An 
outstanding electrical engineer for 
many years, he holds several patents 
affecting the production and transmis- 
sion of electricity. 

Mr. Knapp is an engineering gradu- 
ate of Cornell University, and joined 
the company in 1928. He was succes- 
sively office engineer and assistant en- 
gineer in the general operating depart- 
ment at Waterbury and from 1932 
until 1937 was assistant to the indus- 
trial power engineer in Hartford. He 
then served as New Milford district 
manager, assistant to the sales vice 
president in Waterbury, and in May, 
1948 was appointed assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Hughes has been with the com- 
pany thirty-one years. He is a graduate 
electrical engineer from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He became general 
superintendent in 1939. 

Mr. Forman is a graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technology and entered 
the public utility field in 1923 with 
the Adirondack Power and Light Com- 
pany. In 1929 he joined the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company as 
general engineer. He became assistant 
general superintendent in 1943. 

The company has also announced 
that Paul V. Hayden, industrial man- 
ager, Waterbury, and James H. Doak, 
industrial gas engineer, Meriden, have 
been named to new company assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Hayden has been transferred to 
the company’s public relations depart- 
ment as executive assistant. Mr. Doak 
has been named executive assistant 
under A. V. S. Lindsley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


xk 


CONCURRENT WITH AN AIR 
FORCE announcement of the new 12- 
place Sikorsky H-19 helicopter, Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation disclosed plans for a 
commercial version designated S-55. 
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Specialists in: 


Monorail, Electric and Chain Hoists, 
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Worm Gear Reducers, Variable 
Speed Transmission, Flexible Coup- 
lings. 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
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Serving Connecticut Industry Since 1919 
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U. S. AIR FORCE’S new 12-place Sikorsky H-19 helicopter has exceptional accessibility | DIE CASTING DIV. | 
of all working parts. Clamshell doors in the nose section make power plant accessible OF 
a STEWART-WARNER CORP. 

: : . . : 38 AUSTIN ST. 
With various combinations of seat YOUNGBERG BROS., Meriden, has BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
- cargo space, the S-55 is adaptable recently added the Y-B Motor Chucker ALSO 
“2 many meyer eee roe to its line of special production ma- 4535 FULLERTON AVE. 

‘0 ; WwW -om- ; i 

[ee ae chines. According to the maker, CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 
mercial operation. : re a 

The new helicopter, airborne for rugged construction of the Chucker : 
the first time on November 21, 1949, imsures long, trouble-free _ service. 
has already been thoroughly tested for Equipped with a standard motor for : 
flight characteristics, including power- 220-440V, 3 phase, 60 cycle service, 
off auto rotative landings. the Chucker has a standard instrument 
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Before you launch a pension program, investigate the 


“CHURCHILL FORMULA” 


THIS well-known, copyrighted procedure builds employee morale 
through a balanced system of benefits which gives proper recognition 
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I. YEARS OF SERVICE 


2. AMOUNT OF EARNINGS 


IN addition to eliminating frictions created by plans which accent 
earnings over seniority—or seniority over earnings—the special charts 
upon which the “Churchill Formula” is based will facilitate the admin- 
istration of your plan—to a point which will amaze you by its simplic- 


ity and effectiveness. 












EDWARD 8S. CHURCHILL 
C. L. U. (Chartered Life Underwriter) 
PENSION RESEARCH 
Hartford National Bank Building Tel. Hartford 7-9222 
Hartford 4, Connecticut 


BEGIN TO PLAN NOW 


Write today for your copy of 
the “Churchill Formula for an 
Employee Pension Plan” and our 
handy ‘Pension Trust Check List.” 
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panel consisting of a temperature 
gage, oil gage, tachometer and 
vacuum gage. All gages are so mounted 
and connected that the only one which 
has to be attached to the individual 
block is the oil gage. This is accom- 
plished without the use of tools. 


The YB Motor Chucker frame is 
of welded angle iron construction, 6’ 
long, 2’ wide, with an over-all height 
of 4’. The bed that supports the motor 
is 2’ high, so that the block is at cor- 
rect working height. For individual 
installations, the chucker carries its 
own five gallon gas tank and the gas 
is fed by gravity to the carburetn: by 
means of a flexible hose. 


The device is said to be fast to oper- 
ate. The V-8 block is lowered onto 
the Chucker from an overhead hoist, 
and connected to the drive shaft with 
two screws. The driving plate has a 
retractable center for easy locating. A 
hinged plate at the front of the 
Chucker carries the distributor and all 
water connections, and is merely 
swung into position against the front 
of the block. Two adjustable cams 
swing into position and lock the plate. 
Normally, according to the manufac- 
turer, complete installation of a V-8 
engine may be accomplished by an 
average Operator in two to three 
minutes. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE of the YB Motor Chucker is the fact that there is no super- 
structure over the bed of the Chucker. This makes possible the use of one overhead 


HERBERT J. REEVES has just re- 
tired as treasurer of the International 
Silver Company, Meriden, after nearly 
40 years of service with the firm. Since 
joining the company Mr. Reeves has 
been progressively elected to the offices 
of assistant secretary, controller, assist- 
ant treasurer, and has been treasurer 
since 1939. 

He is also a member of the board 
of directors, the executive committee 
and the pension committee, and is 
treasurer of the International Silver 
Company of Canada, Limited. 

Mr. Reeves plans to open an office 
in Meriden from which to conduct his 
personal and financial business and to 
serve clients in matters of corporate 
finance and taxation. 

Executive Vice President Roy C. 
Wilcox has announced the election of 
George L. Stringer to succeed Mr. 
Reeves. 


Mr. Stringer, a resident of Meriden, 
has been in the company’s employ 
since 1933 and its controller and assist- 
ant treasurer since 1939. 


x * * 


THE RETIREMENTS OF THREE 
EXECUTIVES of Union Manufac- 
turing Co., New Britain, have recently 
been announced by President W. F. 
Skillin. 





hoist for any number of Chuckers in straight line production. 
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PRELLADS 


Examples of Sales Promotion prepared by 
The F. W. Prelle Company — Advertising — Hartford, Conn. 





DOOR OPENER This Prelle-prepared 
six-page brochure on Stanley Magic 
Doors, mailed to industrial prospects, 
proved to be a real “door opener” 
needed by distributor salesmen to help 
them sell these electronic door con- 
trols for greater plant efficiency. A re- 
turn card gets action. 





GREEN SPOT IS A BRIGHT SPOT This 
is the third consecutive year in which 
we have prepared a most compre- 
hensive sales promotion program for 
the Scovill line of garden hose equip- 
ment. In three short years, starting 
from zero, Green Spot has become one 
of the leaders in its field. Shown above 
is the 1950 Green Spot catalog—with 
its cover beautifully printed in full 
color process. 





CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT A revolu- 
tionary new product—the _prefabri- 
cated Arnco Acrylic poet Crown—is 
tested in dental markets with adver- 
tising in leading trade publications. 
Part of a complete Prelle-prepared 
xromotion that involves everything 
ean packaging, direct mail and trade 
ogvemiaing, to highly technical mold 
charts. 





THE NEW BABY IS DOING WELL Not 
every assignment we get is a new 
business starting from scratch—but it’s 
fertile territory in which to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of complete 
sales promotion. Harloc Builders 
Hardware—Precision Built For A Life- 
time of Satisfaction—was introduced 
in "49. The Company’s principals are 
more than happy with sales ppm | 
from 1) a good product and 2) a goo 
sales promotion. 


YOUR SALES PROMOTION 


prelle- prepared ts well prepared 


Photos by Frazier Studios 
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Herbert H. Wheeler, treasurer and 
a director, has become inactive as an 
officer after more than 60 years of 
service with the company. Albert E. 
Church, general superintendent and 
chief engineer, will retire in six 
months after having served the firm 
for 52 years. Edward I. Stevens, ad- 
vertising manager, retired on Decem- 
ber 31 after a half century of service. 

A native of New Britain, Mr. 
Wheeler became associated with the 
chuck manufacturing concern in 1889. 
He traveled throughout the country 
and Europe in a sales capacity. In 1907 
he was elected secretary and a director, 
and in 1922 became treasurer. 

During the years Mr. Church spent 
with the company he was awarded 25 
patents on power chucks, electric 
chucks and air chucks. The air chuck 
which he invented in 1906, after 18 
months of experimentation and test- 
ing, is considered his most important 
invention. 

Mr. Stevens was connected with the 
sales department of the firm, and trav- 
eled extensively selling the products 
which were taking a leading position 
in the industry. In later years he 
handled advertising for the company. 


x * 
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CAGED-TYPE ROLLER BE/RINGS are 
used in this new aluminum core wheel 
developed by The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport. 


A NEW LINE of aluminum core 
rubber tread industrial wheels has just 
been announced by The Bassick Com- 
pany, Bridgeport. 

Called “Alcore,” the new wheels, 
according to engineers at Bassick, are 
50% lighter, just as strong and cost 
less than wheels with iron or steel 
cores. They also have a new highly 
resilient, power-saving rubber-com- 


pound tread. 








The Alcore line's high strength alu- 
minum cores are said to have a smooth 
easy-to-keep-clean surface that is strik- 
ingly modern in appearance. 


x kk 


A STUDY OF THE IMPACT of 
federal policies on the New England 
economy has been inaugurated by the 
New England Council and the Na- 
tional Planning Association, accord- 
ing to an announcement made recently 
by Council President James C. Rich- 
dale. 

Mr. Richdale made public the Coun- 
cil’s acceptance of an invitation from 
the National Planning Association to 
assist in a study proposed by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. The Council will 
cooperate in organizing “a committee 
of New England leaders which will 
assume the responsibility for systema- 
tically defining, analyzing, and apprais- 
ing the complexity of federal policies 
which handicap or facilitate the eco- 
nomic development of one of our 
nation’s great regions,” according to 
Mr. Richdale. 





ROBERT L. NOBLE 


ROBERT L. NOBLE, president and 
treasurer of The Dano Electric Com- 
pany, Winsted, has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
The Manufacturers Association of Con- 


necticut, Inc. Mr. Noble will represent 
Litchfield County on the Board, com- 
pleting the unexpired term of William 
S. Lowe, former president of The Win- 
sted Hardware Mfg. Co., Winsted. 

A native of New Haven, Mr. Noble 
was educated in the New Haven 
schools and began his business career 
with The Acme Wire Co., serving in 
various technical and engineering ca- 
pacities until 1929. That year he 
joined the Polymet Mfg. Co. as an 
engineer, and later served as manager 
of Strand & Sweet Division in Win- 
sted. 

In 1936, together with the late Wal- 
ter V. Davey, Mr. Noble organized 
The Dano Electric Co. and served as 
vice president and treasurer until 1947 
when he succeeded Mr. Davey in the 
presidency. 

He is a member of the advisory 
board of Park and Hurlbut branches 
of the Hartford Connecticut Trust 
Company, a corporator of the Winsted 
Savings Bank, director of the Litchfield 
County Hospital, and chairman of the 
Winsted Housing Authority. 
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THE YANKEE PEDDLER’S WAGON represents the early distribution of Stanley 
products—in 1843 when Frederick T. Stanley sold his own hand wrought hardware 
from door to door throughout Connecticut. Modern merchandising via the new Rollo- 
rama brings Stanley products to hardware dealers throughout the nation. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS in 
hardware selling was depicted at the 
Shuttle Meadow Country Club in New 
Britain when the new Rollorama of 
The Stanley Works was previewed. 
The Rollorama is a specially planned 
and built motor coach which is soon 
tO go Out On a nation-wide tour, bring- 
ing a hardware catalogue of actual 
products right to the doors of hard- 
ware dealers. 

At the preview, representatives of 
trade publications and newspapers and 
officials of the Stanley Works com- 
pared the modern selling vehicle with 
an ancient horse-drawn Yankee Ped- 


dler’s wagon, loaded with antiques of 
a century ago. 

The modern “peddlers wagon” is 
built on a 36-passenger motor coach 
chassis. Display panels hold more than 
1,800 different hardware items. The 
main purpose of the Rollorama, ac- 
cording to George P. Merrill, sales 
manager of The Stanley Works hard- 
ware division, “is to assist the entire 
hardware trade by bringing a com- 
pletely stocked showroom directly to 
the dealers’ doors. Aboard the motor 
coach, a dealer may examine the Stan- 
ley line at first hand, get help in his 
hardware problems from the Stanley 
factory-trained representatives.” 
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Stop errors... 
phone today for our representative to call. 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY, 


1888—Lithographed Business Forms— 19590 
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ings. Two, three or four separate forms can be com- 
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two or three forms. 
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WATCHING THE LOADING of Silent Glow portable heaters are left to right, R. W. 
Secor, sales manager; R. M. Sherman, president and Norman F. Heym, sales repre- 


sentative. 


AN EMERGENCY SHIPMENT 
of portable heaters, manufactured by 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., 
Hartford, was recently dispatched by 
air freight to St. Louis where they 
were urgently needed in connection 
with an Allied Construction Company 
million dollar building project to pre- 
vent frost damage to concrete and 
plaster. 

Twelve of the heaters, weighing a 
total of 4,000 pounds, were delivered 
in St. Louis by Slick Airways less than 
12 hours after they left the Hartford 
Airport. 

During the current cold wave, Silent 
Glow has made emergency shipments 
of units daily to all points in the north 
and west. The oil fired heaters replace 
the conventional salamanders and are 
widely used in construction work and 
wherever quick, portable heat is re- 
quired. ° 

xk *® 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Albert 
C. Crownfield, Jr. as factory manager 
of Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., 
Hartford, has been announced by R. 
M. Sherman, president. 


Mr. Crownfield, who has been em- 
ployed at Silent Glow in an advisory 
capacity since last summer, brings 
with him a broad background of ex- 
perience in factory and production 
management. His previous employ- 
ment has been with some of the best 
known concerns in the East including 





ALBERT C. CROWNFIELD 


General Electric Co., Brooklyn Edison 
Co., New York Power and Light Corp., 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Jerguson 
Gage & Valve Co., Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. and Allen Mfg. Co. 


He is a graduate of the College of 
the City of New York and has since 
taken extension courses at LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Tufts College and 
the University of Connecticut. Mr. 
Crownfield is a member and chairman 
of the local section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
is active in the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. He resides 
in Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
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ANY industrialists feel that 
M czviorees who have a stake in 

the company they work for 
will think more about the success of 
their company and less about ideologies 
that promise a share-the-wealth pro- 
gram through government sponsor- 
ship. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., an- 
nounced that his company is planning 
to sell stock to its employees. Mr. Bul- 
lis stated that the two major tasks 
confronting United States industry 
are: (1) to broaden stock ownership 
sO as to give more small investors a 
stake in the economy; and (2) the 
need of business to speak up on its 
contributions to society and the na- 
tion at large. The purpose of the com- 
pany'’s stock purchase plan is in line 
with the first objective. 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany made available for employee pur- 
chase 1,200,000 shares of company 
stock. When the subscription period 
was closed approximately half of the 


By A. L. WOODS 


Executive Assistant 





offering was taken. The total propor- 
tion of eligible employees taking ad- 
vantage of the offering was 17.4%. 
Seventy-four per cent (74%) of the 
general office employees participated 
and 11.5% of the manufacturing 
workers bought stock under the plan 
although more than half of the sub- 
scribers were in this latter group. 
Employees were eligible to participate 
upon completion of two years’ service 
and the maximum amount permitted 
to any one worker was equal to one- 
third of annual salary. The average 
subscription was 54.4 shares; the price 
was $20 per share. 


xk 


At a recent meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Advisory Committee on 
Veterans Reemployment Rights, rep- 
resentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Labor stated that only 
sixty-four veterans’ complaints were 
reported during the 1949 fiscal year 
as against approximately six thousand 
for the country. This was thought to 
be a low figure in view of the fact 





that there are two hundred and fifty 
thousand World War II veterans in 
the state. It was the opinion of the 
committee that employers in Connect- 
icut are well versed in reemployment 
rights of veterans and have done a 
good job in settling differences to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

A question that has perplexed many 
employers concerns the reemployment 
status of reenlistees. According to the 
Solicitor of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, a person who is dis- 
charged for the purpose of immedi- 
ately enlisting or reenlisting is consid- 
ered to retain his employment rights 
inasmuch as there has been no break 
in his military service. A person who 
is unconditionally discharged has 
ninety days in which. he may apply 
for reinstatement with his old em- 
ployer. However, if within this ninety- 
day period he decides to reenlist, his 
employment rights continue until the 
end of his enlistment plus another 
period of ninety days. 

Persons currently entering the 
Armed Forces by induction are en- 
titled to reemployment rights under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 and 
may extend their periods of active duty 
if there is no break in continuity of 
service and the extension does not 
cause the total service to exceed three 
years. Persons currently enlisting in 
the Armed Forces are entitled to re- 
employment rights under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 if it is their 
first enlistment after June 24, 1948, 
and for periods not to exceed three 
years, unless extended by law. This is 
so regardless of their prior service 
under the Selective Training and Serv- 
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ice Act of 1940 as amended or the 
Service Extension Act of 1941, as 
amended. 

W. J. R. Overath, field representa- 
tive in charge of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights for Connecticut pointed 
out that during the past two years, 
cases have become more complex and 
usually relate to problems after re- 
instatement, such as seniority, vaca- 
tions, pensions, bonuses, insurance, 
etc., and many times a decision in the 
case of one veteran will affect the 
status of many others. Generally speak- 
ing, the Selective Service Act of 1948 
provides that after a veteran has been 
restored to a position in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, he 
“should be so restored in such manner 
as to give him such status in his em- 
ployment as he would have enjoyed if 
he had continued in such employment 
continuously from the time of his en- 
tering the Armed Forces until the time 
of his restoration to such employment.” 





Open House Marks Formal 
Opening of Scovill 
Strip Mill 


(Continued from page 6) 


brass; the application of practices, 
equipment and production layouts 
hitherto utilized in part by other metal 
industries, but never before integrated 
into a single plant for the cold-rolling 
of brass strip and sheet. 

The heart of the new mill, which is 
1,700 feet long and 280 feet wide, is 
Scovill’s exclusive continuous  flat- 
metal casting machine. Metal to be 
cast is melted in three electric induc- 
tion furnaces, each with a capacity of 
10,000 pounds per hour. They are the 
largest in the brass industry and are 
equipped for precision control of melt- 
ing temperatures and other factors 
which influence the metallurgical qual- 
ities of the brass. 

At staggered 30-minute intervals, 
each of the three furnaces discharges 
into a holding furnace of 9,000 pounds 
capacity. This furnace is mounted over 
the casting machine and provides a 
continuous flow of molten brass into 
the machine. The intermixing of the 
charges from the three furnaces gives 
additional uniformity of composition 
to the casting as the metal descends 
through the water-cooled mold. 

The casting machine itself is of 
giant size and has a capacity of several 
million pounds per week. It is the only 
one of its kind in America, designed 
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to produce flat bars for cold-rolling 
into brass strip and sheet. As the brass 
emerges from the machine, it is auto- 
matically sawed into bars of uniform 
length, each one weighing in excess 
of 2,000 pounds. 


Machinery regulators and materials 
handling equipment in the new plant 
give new concepts of efficiency. Push- 
button control characterizes the heavy 
equipment, and automatic operation is 
introduced wherever possible. Vacuum 
cup and roller conveyor handling 
equipment do away with laborious 
manual handling usually associated 
with brass mill work, and are big fac- 
tors in the virtual elimination of dents, 
pits, gouges and scratches in the metal. 


Annealing and: cleaning equipment 
incorporates the most modern device 
for producing closely controlled an- 
nealed tempers and clean, smooth sur- 
faces. The final annealing furnace and 
cleaning unit are coupled so that as 
the strip or sheet emerges from the 
furnace it is automatically positioned 
for travel at a controlled speed through 
the cleansing unit. 


Vice President C. P. Goss pointed 
out to the visitors that the opening of 
the Continuous Strip Mill is “the reali- 
zation of many a brass industry en- 
gineer’s dream—a _ production line 
which organizes, in one straight flow, 
all the equipment for producing cold- 
rolled brass, from flat-metal casting to 
packaging of the finished strip and 
sheet.” 

It is significant that Scovill chose 
to expand in Waterbury, the site of 
the firm's origin 148 years ago. Mr. 


‘Goss explained it this way: “Besides 


the necessity of maintaining our com- 
petitive position, we did it because we 
like Waterbury and expect to stay 
around for a while.” 

Keeping pace with Scovill’s policy 
of providing good working conditions, 
the new Continuous Strip Mill has 
been designed to remove most of the 
drudgery from rolling mill operations. 
Discussing the effects of the new plant 
on Scovill employees, Vice President 
Alan C. Curtiss said, “As is always the 
case when machinery replaces human 
labor, the immediate effect of this 
major change in method is to reduce 
employment somewhat. However, the 
resulting improvement in product and 
our entrance into fields not available 
to us before, should more than make 
up for temporary displacement of man- 
power.” 
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Handling Foremen’s Grievances* 


N MANY companies the problem of 

handling foremen’s grievances has 

not received much attention in 
recent years. During the war, however, 
much thought was devoted to the 
problem, since grievances played an 
important part in the growth of the 
movement toward unionization of 
foremen. Out of the problem of unioni- 
zation grew an intensive investigation 
of the problems of the foreman by a 
special panel of the War Labor Board, 
which recommended the establishment 
of formal grievance procedures in a 
number of companies whose cases were 
at that time before the Board. 

The major wartime complaints of 
foremen were: (1) They were re- 
quired to work a great deal of over- 
time without extra compensation. (2 ) 
The differential between their earnings 


"By Lawrence L. 
of Industry 


Parrish, Associate Professor 


and those of their subordinates were 
reduced or eliminated as rank-and-file 
earnings increased and theirs remained 
stationary. (3) The methods of setting 
foremen's rates were unscientific and 
haphazard, leading to many disturbing 
inequities. (4) Foremen thought that 
they were not given the recognition 
and respect that were their due if they 
were members of management. (5) 
Communication of company policies 
and plans to foremen was often inade- 
quate, leading to a situation in which 
their subordinates sometimes knew 
more about policies and plans than the 
foremen. (6) Responsibility and au- 
thority of foremen were often inade- 
quately defined, thus fostering confu- 
sion and uncertainty in the minds of 
the foremen as well as their subordi- 
nates. (7) They were subject to great 
insecurity of job tenure. They often 
did not have protection against arbi- 
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trary or discriminatory treatment. (8 ) 
There was no clear-cut system or 
method for processing and_ settling 
their grievances. 

Although the basis for the first two 
complaints has probably disappeared 
with the return of peacetime condi- 
tions, it seems safe to assume that in 
many companies the remaining prob- 
lems still exist to a greater or lesser 
extent. If this is true, many business 
concerns could profitably explore the 
possibility of eliminating these partic- 
ular irritating factors through the de- 
velopment of rational policies and 
procedures in setting foremen’s rates, 
communicating with their foremen, 
defining foremen’s responsibility and 
authority, and in protecting the fore- 
man against arbitrary action and mak- 
ing him feel that he is an important 
member of the management team. 


When the causes of dissatisfaction 
are reduced, the number of grievances 
among foremen should also decline, 
although it is unlikely that they will 
disappear altogether. In handling those 
which do arise, there are two major 
possibilities: a formal grievance pro- 
cedure and the “open-door” policy. 
Most companies have rejected the idea 
of a formal grievance procedure for 
foremen, although in some very large 
organizations such procedures were 
established during the war. The feeling 
of most managements has been that by 
relying on the open-door system of 
handling foremen’s complaints they 
can escape the rigidity of a formal 
procedure and keep such grievance 
handling on a more flexible basis. They 
would rather deal with foremen as in- 


‘dividuals rather than in groups and 


have the freedom to deal with each 
case On its own merits. Moreover, some 
feel that with a formal procedure con- 
flict between foremen and higher man- 
agement might become more open, 
thus generating more difficulty. Many 
such reasons for avoiding a formal 
procedure have considerable validity, 
but the open-door policy also has its 
shortcomings, which must be recog- 
nized if they are to be avoided. 

Many have criticized the open-door 
policy on the basis that although it 
sounds reasonable and fair, it cannot 
produce satisfactory results. They say 
that the door is left open only to make 
sure that the glass does not get broken 
as the foreman is thrown out of his 
superior’s office. The truth is that the 
effectiveness of the open-door approach 
depends in large part on the attitude 
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of top management toward its fore- 
men. Even when top management has 
the best intentions, however, certain 
weaknesses of the system are likely to 
cause the foreman’s complaints to be 
bottled up inside of him for lack of a 
proper outlet. (1) A foreman may be 
too reticent to do an effective job in 
presenting his complaint; it may, there- 
fore, not get an adequate hearing. 
Often, the best men are reluctant to 
ask for things for themselves, while 
the poorer men are the most forward 
in their demands. (2) The foreman’s 
immediate superior may lack the un- 
derstanding necessary to the proper 
handling of the foreman’s grievance. 
(3) The foreman must make his com- 
plaint to his immediate superior, 
against whom the complaint may be 
aimed; this probably deters many fore- 
men from voicing legitimate griev- 
ances. (4) The superior is under no 
formal compulsion to act on the griev- 
ance, and when he does his action may 
be slow or inadequate. (5) There is 
no clear-cut right of appeal from the 
decisions of the superior, although 
most companies maintain that a fore- 
man can take his complaint to the top 


levels if he is not satisfied with its 
disposition at lower levels. But when 
the foreman does appeal to a higher 
executive he may merely ratify the 
decision of the foreman’s superior in 
order to avoid the embarrassment of 
overruling him. Moreover, such appeal 
runs the risk of antagonizing the fore- 
man’s superior, who may make the 
foreman suffer for having gone over 
his head. This possibility undoubtedly 
blocks many appeals which otherwise 
would be made. (6) The path up 
which grievances should be carried is 
often not known to the foreman and 
therefore is not available to him. (7) 
The authority of the foreman’s superior 
to settle a grievance may be limited, 
thus forcing him to pass the problem 
upward for decision. The higher it 
goes the longer it is likely to take and 
the greater the chances of its being lost 
in a welter of apparently more impor- 
tant matters. 

The recognition of these possible 
weaknesses of the open-door policy 
should make it possible for a company 
to strengthen its handling of foremen’s 
grievances. 


Are You Cashing In on Good 
Will from Signs? 


(Continued from page 11) 


self by erecting the right type of iden- 
tification signs at the proper locations 
on its buildings. If present signs do not 
mention the name of the principal 
product or the name of the town, or 
are not lighted so that they may be 
seen by the night traveler, they may 
be changed to improve their advertis- 
ing and good will values. Not only will 
such signs benefit the company erect- 
ing them, but they will also assist local 
promotional organizations in advertis- 
ing the community as a progressive 
place in which to work, play and live, 
and create additional employment in 
the production and erection of the 
signs. And finally, the good will en- 
gendered by such identification signs 
will help in the mind conditioning 
process required to make every citizen 
a Champion of our Connecticut and our 
American way of life. 
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Let us show you how a Hough Payloader will pay its way in your plant. Here are a few owners 
in the State of Connecticut: The Bullard Co., Apothecaries Hall Co., Bridgeport Castings, Inc., 
Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., Manufacturers Foundry Co., Olds & Whipple Co., Producto Machine Co., 
Square Deal Foundry Co., Superior Castings Corp., Union Mfg. Co. and many others. 
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251 Shaker Rd. 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 376 


East Longmeadow 


Exclusive Distributors of Hough Payloaders in Western Massachusetts and Connecticut 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Use of Standard Capacity for 
Determination of Burden Rate Application* 


NDUSTRIAL cost accounting has 
[= defined as a phase of general 

accounting procedure by means of 
which details of the costs of material, 
labor, and expenses necessary to pro- 
duce an article are recorded, summar- 
ized, analyzed and interpreted. It 
might be well to enlarge upon the 
definition and state that such results 
are interpreted and utilized to a great 


" Contributed by Edward J. Cossette, Jr., Knust, 
Everett and Cambria. 
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extent for the purpose of determining 
product selling prices. 

The particular method or cost ac- 
counting system used and the record- 
ing procedures applied will necessarily 
vary with different types of industries, 
but will in general fall under the cate- 
gory of either Job Costs or Process 
Costs. Some concerns go a step farther 
and apply Standard Costs in the ac- 
counting technique of arriving at prod- 
uct costs. Standard or predetermined 
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costs are those which are ascertained 
before the manufacturing operations 
commence. Where the latter system is 
in operation, the matter of burden rate 
application arises. 

There are three basic elements of 
cost which are to be accounted for 
under any cost system; namely, direct 
materials, direct labor and manufac- 
turing expenses. In the operation of a 
standard cost system the problem of 
variances between such predetermined 
or standard costs and actual costs of 
material, labor and overhead occurs. 
Insofar as material and labor costs are 
concerned, the going rates have not 
changed appreciably during the past 
year, and hence, these elements of cost 
do not create an immediate problem. 
It is the overhead variation occasioned 
by a lesser degree of productivity that 
was in effect or contemplated when the 
rates were set that prompts further 
consideration. 


During the high volume output of 
recent years, most industrial concerns 
were operating at a high percent of 
plant capacity. Within the past year 
this situation has been substantially 
reversed. Whereas the actual overhead 
rate of a year or so ago was quite low, 
the condition now exists where this 
rate has continuously moved upward 
due to less production, and conse- 
quently the dollar amount of under- 
absorbed overhead becomes greater and 
greater. 


This situation has far more serious 
implications than may at first appear. 
Selling prices of reputable concerns 
were generally based on rising actual 
costs during a period in which full 
plant capacity had its effect. Now these 
same companies are faced with a highly 
competitive market in which competi- 
tion has a great deal to do with estab- 
lishing selling prices. If the current 
actual rate is considered in arriving at 
selling prices the results would indi- 
cate many loss items. If the standard 
rate is applied, obviously the resulting 
unit cost would be far removed from 
the actual cost under today’s manufac- 
turing conditions. 

In view of the foregoing, there are 
two alternative methods which may 
warrant consideration: 

(1) Base Rate on Normal Output: 

Under this method expense stand- 
ards are set from an estimated “nor- 
mal” volume of output which reflects 
in detail the individual expenses ex- 
pected at this level of operations. In 
the matter of arriving at the so-called 
“normal” output level, many com- 
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panies use 80% of total possible plant 
capacity as the base. The costs are 
determined for the “normal” level and 
volume fluctuant variations are left to 
accumulate until the end of the ac- 
counting period. Factory expense vari- 
ations in production costs then merely 
represent the differences between the 
hours or dollars or other basis of dis- 
tribution and the standard hours or 
dollars, etc. 

(2) Use Rates Which Vary With 

Output Level: 

Instead of basing expense burden 
rates on any one “normal,” the various 
expense factors are computed at sev- 
eral levels of capacity. The burden 
rates are set for each such output level 
and applied as the different levels be- 
come a reality. Under this approach 
care must be exercised as some expense 
accounts will vary in relation to pro- 
duction volume whereas others will 
not change in the same ratio. 

It should always be remembered 
that standards are nothing more than 
predetermined estimates of actual 
costs, and if circumstances cause wide 
variations, then standards should be 
reviewed in the light of the following: 

1. To determine selling price, 
standards should be intelligently con- 
verted to actuals. 

2. Actuals can be determined by 
analysis of the variation accounts and 
appropriate allocation to goods sold 
and inventories. 

3. Production capacity is only one 
of the reasons for variance. But allow- 
ance for capacity aids in converting 
standards to actual. 

4. Intelligently plan in advance 
reductions in overhead expenses to con- 
form with changing production re- 
quirements. 





Connecticut Manifold 
Opens Doors of New 
Plant to Visitors 


(Continued from page 9) 


ful of local customers in the Hart- 
ford area now has customers running 
into the hundreds who are scattered 
throughout Connecticut, New Eng- 
land and New York state, including 
a few of the nation’s largest corpo- 
rations. 

Congratulations and best wishes to 
the official management of the Con- 
necticut Manifold Forms Company 
and to its additional director, former 
Governor John H. Trumbull, on its 
first decade of progress! 


Foreign Advertising 


(Continued from page 13) 


insertions are handled by the home 
office or through an Export Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

This entails a great amount of re- 
search on the part of the home office 
or its advertising agency in selecting 
the best media, the proper season and 
translation. 

One point in favor of this is that no 
statements will appear in the copy that 
do not have the sanction of the home 
office. This method avoids the risk of 
a local agent or distributor making un- 
authorized statements about the goods 
or the company which he might con- 
ceivably do if the matter were left en- 
tirely in his hands. It also avoids the 
chance of claims being made on you 
for the payment of advertising bills if 
your agent or distributor fails to pay 
them. 

Some examples of advertising which 
may be authorized, but where the type 
and copy is not entirely controlled by 
the home office, are allowances made 
to agents or distributors who arrange 
for publication in local papers and the 
printing of circulars locally, for which 
they supply the copy. 

Under conditions that have existed 
for the last few years where quotas and 
other restrictions have reduced or 
eliminated the probability of increas- 
ing or even maintaining former dis- 
tribution, there has been a tendency to 
hesitate to make long time commit- 
ments and restrict space advertising to 
temporary contributions to be used by 
the agent in such manner as seems 
most expedient at the time. 

The basis of such contributions is 
a matter for the interested parties to 
arrange. It is often a percentage on 
sales to be credited or paid on presen- 
tation of paid vouchers by the agent 
or distributor. 

The practice has grown, of late, 
where such percentage allowances are 
made, of requiring the agent or dealer 
to share in this advertising expense on 
the theory that if he has to pay part 
of the bill he will be careful to see that 
he gets full value for what he spends. 

It is worth-while bearing in mind 
that while it may be expensive to send 
display material to foreign countries, 
attractive display cartons and wrappers 
emphasizing your Trade Mark, usually, 
though not always, will be admitted 
without any extra charge. Finally, use 
plain simple language in your copy 
and avoid those typical American slang 
phrases. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut advanced 


three percentage points in No- 
vember to an estimated 19% above 
normal, continuing to reflect the over- 
all improvement in business conditions 
which had been evident throughout 
the fall months. A substantial rise in 
the freight shipment component was 
largely responsible for the current in- 
crease. Factory employment and man- 
hours worked rose slightly, while con- 
struction and cotton mill activity both 
recorded moderate decreases. Although 
the national strike situation cleared 
and steel production increased sharply, 
many steel consuming industries re- 
duced operations further and as a re- 
sult the United States index of indus- 
trial activity was estimated at normal 
in November, the same as in October, 
both months being seventeen points 
below the September 1949 level. 

The November index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
one percentage point to an estimated 
23% above normal. While the present 
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standing is thirty points less than a 
year ago it is, however, some seven- 
teen points higher than in August. 
November's gain in manhours was due 
principally to an increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed in manufac- 
turing establishments. The monthly re- 
port of the State Department of Labor 
shows that average hours worked per 
week at 40.4 was practically the same 
as in October. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose to $55.78 from $55.15 as 
basic hourly earnings advanced slightly 
to $1.38. A year ago factory employees 
were working 41.2 hours and earning 
$56.78 a week at an average hourly 
base rate of $1.38. 

In November the index of manu- 
facturing employment advanced for 
the fourth consecutive month to 20% 
above normal. The number of people 
employed in manufacturing industries 
in this state increased by three thou- 
sand in November to 347,000, with 
most of the gain coming in metal 
processing and the production of elec- 
trical equipment. This figure compares 
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with 323,000 in July, the lowest point 
in 1949, and 400,000 a year ago. Non- 
manufacturing employment declined 
one thousand from October to 372,- 
000 as a seasonal gain in retail trade 
was offset by a loss of employees en- 
gaged in construction. There were 
some 371,000 persons in non-manu- 
facturing occupations in July 1949 and 
about 378,000 in November 1948. 


Unemployment in Connecticut, 
which was growing rapidly during 
the first half of 1949, has decreased 
somewhat during recent months. In- 
dications of changing trends in unem- 
ployment are reflected in the number 
of jobless claimants for unemployment 
insurance benefits filed with the Em- 
ployment Security Division of the 
State Department of Labor. There 
were nearly 40,000 claimants at the 
beginning of 1949 and that number 
increased steadily until a peak of 
98,000 was reached in July. During 
that period industrial concerns were 
in the process of adjusting their pro- 
duction schedules downward from 
boom proportions to a somewhat more 
normal level of operation. Since mid- 
summer the number of claimants has 
dropped substantially, due partly to the 
fact that general improvement in busi- 
ness has drawn many back into em- 
ployment, and also to the fact that 
many of those who were claimants in 
the earlier months of the year have ex- 
hausted their benefits and have there- 
fore been removed from the benefit 
rolls. Up to December there were 


about 50,000 such exhaustions and the 
persons involved may have returned 
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to work or they may still be unem- 
ployed. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose sharply in November to 12% 
above normal, thereby returning to the 
September 1949 level after having 
fallen off noticeably in October. The 
decrease in tonnage volume during 
October was due in some extent to 
the uncertainties caused by the many 
strikes in progress at that time. 

The November index of construc- 
tion work in progress in Connecticut 
was estimated at 249% above normal, 
down three points from the previous 
month. For 1949 as a whole the in- 
dex will average approximately 17% 
above normal and while that is con- 
siderably lower than the three preced- 
ing years it nevertheless serves to round 
out four years of heavy postwar con- 
struction activity. 

In recent months while business 
conditions have been improving, prices 
in general have shown very little 
change. The wholesale price index at 
151.0 on December 6 was only 2.5 
percentage points below the July stand- 
ing. The consumers’ price index of 
168.5 in mid-October was exactly the 
same as in July, and during that period 
there were no significant changes 
among the principal components of 
this index. 





Selling in Today’s Market 


(Continued from page 12) 


personally. If quality is maintained, if 
services are prompt, if a new spirit 
and interest can be kindled in the 
mind of every employee, an efficient 
sales division will see to it that these 
qualifications are interpreted into the 
finest unemployment insurance ever 
devised—by selling in today’s market. 

The war and postwar deterioration 
of sales organizations has been mostly 
overcome by many companies but the 
reorganization has not been fully 
achieved. Final consideration of the 
problem has, in some industries, co- 
incided almost exactly with a decline 
in the economy and a resultant dwind- 
ling of profits. 


Supply Will Exceed Demand 
Basis for Planning 
The problem has thus evolved into 


one of deciding whether a retrenche- 
ment from additional sales efforts and 


expense shall be substituted for a hope- 
ful continuation of current profits on 
the basis of current sales activities. 
While the latter offers a strong appeal, 
its acceptance represents only a tem- 
porary solution to a situation which 
will become increasingly aggravated 
as time goes on. The courageous ap- 
proach to the problem, based on the 
deep rooted conviction that our na- 
tional business will expand despite its 
cyclical tendencies, is to prepare for 
the business swing in both the up- 
ward and downward swings by build- 
ing a sales organization capable of 
garnering business at all times. For 
many of those producers who continue 
to enjoy the lush market still available 
on certain commodities or services, 
this problem has not yet reached seri- 
ous proportions but the law of supply 
and demand will inevitably catch up 
with them. 

When establishing selling plans and 
policies today, it should be done with 
acceptance of the theory that the 
supply will always be in excess of the 
demand for your product. If a com- 
pany is in the favorable position when 
the opposite holds true today, its 
plans should nevertheless be devised 
accordingly. The productive facilities 
of our industries over a protracted 
period can adequately and easily meet 
the demands even though our economy 
should show a pronounced upswing in 
business. This fact dictates the basis 
of an effective sales program. 


After the determination has been 
reached to reorganize the sales force 
into a dynamic aggressive and efficient 
group equipped to meet the competi- 
tion in today’s market, the questions of 
territorial coverage, compensation, 
sales training and other factors are 
presented. Much has been said and 
written on the art of selling and the 
science of sales management and many 


of the fundamental theories thus ex- 
pounded will apply to every business, 
modified to some extent by the pecu- 
liarities of each company's individual 
problems. The alert sales manager is 
fully aware of these factors and if he 
will inspire the people of his company 
to meet these programs and _ philos- 
ophies by being just a little more 
effectual, through increased initiative, 
knowledge of the product and other 
characteristics essential to successful 
salesmanship and sales management, 
it will answer many of the problems 
of selling in today’s market. 
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‘TO MARKET, 





By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


TO MARKET, TO BUY...’ 


Our American Way Of Doing Business. . .VI 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fifth and sixth grades) 


F WE take a backward look into 

history we quickly find that a con- 

trolled economy inevitably resulted 
in slavery and serfdom. 


Looking further we find that a free 
exchange of goods has always been the 
forerunner and ordering principle of 
all freedom among peoples. 


It follows then that freedom of 
choice in the market places is fully 
as important as freedom of choice in 
the polling places. Abolish freedom of 
choice in the polling places and the 
loss of political freedoms is inevitable. 
Abolish freedom of choice in the mar- 
ket places and the loss of economic 
freedoms is inevitable. 

Here in America, where political 
and economic freedom strengthen each 
other, the free exchange of goods has 
been a determining factor in develop- 
ing the dynamic character of our 
American way of doing business. 

Freedom of choice in the market 
place has come to represent one of the 
structural differences between a free 
democratic economy and a planned, 
totalitarian economy. 


In the document, “Communism in 


Action,” the authors say: 


“The phenomenon of the market 
is itself one of the most democratic 
forces ever devised. 


“It determines whether there shall 
be more beer, more petroleum prod- 
ucts, more retail outlets, and more 
housing rather than more industrial 
plants, more coal, more blacksmith 
shops, and more outmoded styles of 
apparel. 

“It also determines the success of 
particular types of housing, partic- 
ular styles of clothing, varied types 
of eating accommodation, and pub- 
lic amusement. 


“It depends upon the individual 
whether he spends more for milk or 
fruits and vegetables or liquor or 
household furnishings or books or 
the latest automatic fountain pen; 
whether he chooses to spend or save 
without regard to the standards or 
wishes of a government department. 


“Our choices are free, limited 
only by the amount of money we can 
make and the ingenuity of our col- 
lective intelligence to furnish any- 
thing the people want to buy.” 


MAIN STREETS—Our free market brings to Main Streets everywhere abundant products 
of farms and factories, and results in the world’s highest standard of living. 


Under planned economies of totali- 
tarian countries a central market su- 
persedes the working of the free mar- 
ket. Individual choices are immedi- 
ately stifled and made secondary to the 
state. Trading is suppressed, produc- 
tion is restricted, and prices are arbi- 
trarily fixed by dictators. Soon the 
control of prices and markets leads to 
absolute state monopoly of all busi- 
ness. The people suddenly find them- 
selves enslaved and impoverished— 
helpless to disentangle and free them- 
selves from the vicious system to which 
they have become a victim. 


Frederich A. Hayek, economist and 
strong supporter of the free market as 
practiced under the American way of 
doing business, believes that a free 
economy is something more than the 
absence of state control. In his book 
of essays, “Individualism and Eco- 
nomic Order,” Mr. Hayek says that 
free economy is a policy “which de- 
liberately adopts competition, the mar- 
ket, and prices as its ordering princi- 
ple, and uses the legal framework 
enforced by the state in order to make 
competition as beneficial and effective 
as possible, and to supplement it when 
and only where it cannot be made 
effective.” 


The overshadowing threat of gov- 
ernment control caused our forefathers 
to safeguard our economic rights by 
making it a part of constitutional law 
that any powers not specifically granted 
to the national government automatic- 
ally remained in the hands of the 
separate states, or in the hands of the 
people themselves. 


This has been interpreted to mean 
that the people, through democratic 
processes, have the final right to pass 
legislation that will bring about busi- 
ness reforms and correct unfair busi- 
ness practices. Thus the American way 
of doing business, which has its short- 
comings, has had a powerful correc- 
tive in the free play of public opinion. 


Copyright 1948 and 1949 by Texas Manufac- 
turers Association. 
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FIFTH GRADE PUPILS, Israel Putnam School, 
Meriden. First row, left to right, Valerie 
Adams, Diane Bradley, Ronald Bridgett, Gina 
Cambria, Peter Vincenzo, Claudia Skladzien, 
Elizabeth Stella, Judity Sattler. Second row, 
Margaret Green, Harry Hubbard, Earl Cannon, 
Edward DeCentillon, Jacklyn McLaughiin, 
Judith Gendron, Yvonne Duval. Third row, 
Robert Kotowski, Frank Guodace, James Can- 
non, Stanley Musik, Louis Picault, David Soren- 
son, John Churchill, Edward Kowalski, James 
Rasmussen, Anton Rewinski, Virginia McBride. 
Their teacher, Margaret H. Neebe, is shown in 
the insert. — 


An Appraisal and Report of 
The Study Aid Units 


Although early reports from school superintendents throughout the state 
indicate that anywhere from 35% to 100% of fifth and sixth grade teachers 
are using the “Our American Way of Doing Business” study aid units pub- 
lished in CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY each month, the prize usage being 
made of them, which has been reported to us thus far, has been by Miss 
Margaret H. Neebe, teacher of the fifth grade at Israel Putnam School, 
Meriden. Not only did she utilize last year’s nine unit study aid program 
which clearly defined our political freedoms, how they were obtained and 
why they should be retained at all costs, but she also passed along the facts 
in dramatic fashion to other students in the school by means of displays and 
demonstrations and to the people of the community through special news- 
paper stories prepared by a local press writer who had heard of her work. 


This year she has repeated last year’s performance with even more far- 
reaching results, which came in December as an outgrowth of dramatizing 
for parents and local manufacturers the knowledge of our business system her 
pupils had gained. How this was done has been admirably described by an 
unsolicited evaluation by L. Crawford Churchill, President of the Meriden 
Teachers Association, and teacher of English at the Meriden High School. His 
comment follows in part: 


“Before an interested audience of parents and representatives from the 
fields of education and industry the fifth grade of Israel Putnam, under the 
guidance of- Miss Margaret Neebe, presented a program devoted to the 
American way of doing business. 


“The room was gaily and tastefully decorated with examples of the 
artistic efforts of the class. A long picture filled one blackboard. The figures 
represented the various working types of America. Pictures of store fronts 
occupied a corner. Illustrations of industrial terminology were displayed on 
another board. A four-panel picture of the growth of industry featured serf- 
dom at work, an early English factory, a scene from the American Revolution, 
and a reference to Article 9 of the Bill of Rights. 

“With song, sketches, choric speech, book reports, and demonstrations the 
children developed the theme of free American enterprise. Under the super- 
vision of the chairman all performed their parts well. The meeting closed 
with the audience joining the class in the singing of ‘God Bless America’. . . 

“Something must be said about the presentation of their report to the 
public. Too often educational efforts are permitted to die stillborn: twenty 
or thirty children and a few teachers may know of something worthwhile, but 


(Continued on page 52) 
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For example, when the large trusts 
of the 1870's and the 1880's threat- 
ened to destroy the free market through 
monopolistic practices, it was the 
people who placed controls on the 
trusts, through democratic processes, 
in the form of anti-trust laws, to pro- 
tect the free market. Thus the interest 
and welfare of the many are protected 
against the greed of a few. 

This is in marked contrast to the 
way of life in a dictatorship where 
the welfare and interests of the many 
are sacrificed to the greed of a few. 


In championing the free market and 
defending it as one of the most demo- 
cratic of all human institutions, we 
must also remain constantly aware of 
its problems, and diligently strive to 
continue providing remedial measures. 

We must continue to apply the 
ideals of democracy to bring about 
improvement in our way of doing busi- 
ness. 


Dictators charge that the free mar- 
ket, governed by the law of supply 
and demand, and where the consumer 
has alternate choices so that producers 
will compete among themselves by 
lowering costs and improving quality, 
brings on depressions and mass unem- 
ployment. 


Although we are compelled to brand 
this as plain distortion of facts, we 
must realistically recognize depressions 
and mass unemployment as social 
catastrophes and bend all our efforts 
in finding a solution for them, while 
still maintaining our economic free- 
doms. The future of our chaotic world 
may well rest on our success. 


Scope 


This study is one of a series of nine 
which are prepared with the thought 
of providing material to teachers that 
will help them to direct the child’s 
economic education, so that he will 
recognize the worth of our American 
way of doing business, understand its 
weaknesses and strengths, be moti- 
vated to defend its good points, and 
do something to correct the bad ones. 

In developing this unit of study, 
“To Market, to Market, to Buy .. .” 
the sixth of the series of nine on OUR 
AMERICAN WAY OF DOING 
BUSINESS, stories and factual ma- 
terial should be used to show that a 
free exchange of goods has always 
been the ordering principle of all free- 
dom among peoples. 

(1) Stories of ancient times that 
show how marketing was prac- 


MIDDLEMEN—When 
of the problems is to 


tically unknown to the feudal 
lords whose serfs produced al- 
most everything needed. How 
the few exchanges of goods 
which the feudal lords made con- 
sisted of simple bartering; that 
is trading goods their serfs pro- 
duced for salt and such things as 
they could not produce them- 
selves. 


(2) Stories that show how towns 


sprang up as centers of trade as 
the old feudalism system broke 
up. How the merchant guilds 
stifled free trade through regula- 
tian of buying and selling. 


(3) Stories of the Middle Ages when 


kings, who believed in their di- 
vine rights, and who felt the 
state was more important than 
the individual, regulated and re- 
stricted the exchange of goods 
on the market. 


(4) Stories of how, in England dur- 


ing the Middle Ages, the rulers, 
whose wills were law, granted 
trading monopolies to such com- 
panies as the East India Com- 
pany, the Hudson Bay Company, 
and our own Virginia Company, 
and gave protection to them 
against other traders in order to 
help British trade. How manu- 
facturing monopolies were also 
granted to favorites of the Eng- 
lish rulers. 


(5) Stories that show England's eco- 


nomic policy toward her Ameri- 
can colonies. Of the misrule of 
the royal governors. How they 
levied unjust taxes and made op- 
pressive laws about the exchange 
of goods. How colonial markets 


markets become specialized and there are many middlemen, one 
set prices satisfactory to producer, middlemen, and consumer. 


were suppressed and regulated 
by England under a policy called 
Mercantilism which forced the 
colonists to supply the mother 
country with raw materials while 
the mother country did the manu- 
facturing and selling. Emphasize 
the thought that at this time the 
colonies were thought of by Eng- 
land simply as a market for Eng- 
lish goods, and how the interests 
of the colonists were sacrificed 
for the interests of the state. 


(6) Stories that show how the Eng- 


lish sought to bring colonial mar- 
kets completely under their con- 
trol through the passage of the 
Stamp Act, The Navigation Acts 
and the Molasses Act. 


(7) Story of the Revolutionary War 


and how back of the struggle 
was the colonists’ desire to con- 
trol their own trade and markets. 
How, after the war had been 
won, our founding fathers re- 
moved most of the restraints on 
trading within the national 
boundaries, or between states, 
and established a free economy. 
Emphasize that the American 
Revolution was fought for eco- 
nomic as well as political reasons. 


(8) Story of our Constitution and 


how Article [IX which was writ- 
ten to protect all rights not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the other 
articles had been interpreted to 
mean protection for our eco- 
nomic freedoms, such as the free- 
dom of our markets. Read to 
the pupils and discuss that sec- 
tion of the Constitution which 
protected the people from a 
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(9) 


strong centralized government 
by providing that any powers not 
specifically granted to the na- 
tional government automatically 
remained in the hands of the 
separate states, or in the hands 
of the people themselves. 


Stories that show how the free 
market developed in America. 
How in colonial days the crafts- 
men dealt directly with the con- 
sumer. How later, craftsmen 
opened shops in growing towns 
and customers came to them. 
How, as they produced more 
goods than they could use or sell 
in the local market, peddlers 
distributed the surplus goods to 
consumers in remote areas. How 
the trading post, the market- 
places and fairs provided places 
for the free exchange of goods 
where prices were set by bar- 
gaining between producer and 
consumer. 


(10) Stories of the Westward expan- 


sion and how marketing ex- 
panded and moved with the mi- 
grations. How, as the population 
grew in the Western areas, the 
people there were able to pro- 
duce surpluses which they sent 
to the Eastern states in exchange 
for manufactured goods. 


(11) Story of the Industrial Revolu- 


tion which led to mass produc- 
tion and hence to mass market- 
ing. Point out that though 
methods of marketing and trade 
immediately became more com- 
plicated than the simple methods 
of the past, the purpose remained 
the same . . . to be able freely 
to exchange our goods and our 
work for the things we want. 


(12) Stories that show how large scale 


production brought monopolis- 
tic practices which threatened 
our free market, when compet- 
ing businesses began to consoli- 
date into one large concern. How 
the ideals of democracy were ap- 
plied to bring about the business 
reforms of this period through 
the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust laws and the Clayton Act. 
Similar stories may be told of 
more recent reforms which the 
people have used to protect the 
freedom of the market. 


(13) Stories of totalitarian countries 


and how under a planned way of 
doing business a central market 
takes the place of the free mar- 
ket. How the individual has no 
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choice about what he produces 
and uses. Give examples. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. : 

Besides the textbooks already in 
use, these additional ones will make 
excellent enrichment sources of mate- 
rial: Principles of Economics, by 
Henry Roger Seager, Henry Holt Com- 
pany, New York (for stories of mar- 
keting during days of feudalism and 
guilds); Story of Markets, Ruth Orton 
Camp, Harper and Brothers, New 
York; Markets of the World, Welsh 
and Dilling (pages 24-29 for stories 
about market-places of early Amer- 
ica); Trade and Commerce, Frederick 
Waugh, Row Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois (traces trade in 
America from simple to complex 
stages); From Barter to Banking, Jo- 
seph Leeming, Chapter 7 (story of 
relation of money and markets in 
United States from colonial times for- 
ward ); This Rich World, Constance J. 
Foster, Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York, Chapter XV; The 
Book of Fairs, Helen Augur, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York (for 
stories of trading posts, market-places 
and fairs); The American Individual 
Enterprise System, N. A. M. Economic 
Principles Commission, Volume II, 
Chapter XIII (for stories of the de- 
velopment of the free market system 
in America); Economics for General 
Reader, Clay; Principles of Econom- 
ics, Waugh, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; Modern Economics, Corbett and 
Colvin (page 19); The Great Ameri- 
can Customer, Carl Crow, Harper and 
Brothers, New York (stories of Amer- 
ican industry from colonial days to 
industrial revolution); Facts You 
Should Know About Our Business Sys- 
tem and Y ou, Better Business Bureau, 
Hartford, price 3¢ each; Communism 
in Action, by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (pages 224-225, and Chap- 
ter Il); Price Making in a Democracy, 
E. G. Nourse, Brookings Institute; 
American Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Economic Research De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


Aims 


The specific aims of this unit of 
study are: 
(1) To show how our way of doing 


business under a free market 
developed. 

(2) To show how individual people 
and our nation as a whole pros- 
pered under the free market way 
of doing business. 

(3) To show how our way of doing 
business in an open and free mar- 
ket differs from and is superior 
to the way of doing business 
under a dictator where the mar- 
ket is state-controlled. 

(4) To help the pupil understand that 
the American way of doing busi- 
ness, unlike the totalitarian way 
of doing business, allows im- 
provements to be made in our 
institutions by the people. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we 
submit the fifteenth installment of our 
serial story about Antares, the star- 
boy, who is living on earth and learn- 
ing about our American way of life. 


The Story: 
Quiz Kids 


OTH the Hartford newspapers 

carried stories about the Kiwanis 
Club program given by Miss Hamil- 
ton’s fifth grade pupils on our Ameri- 
can way of doing business. 

The announcer at the Radio Sta- 
tion WTIC was one of the many 
people who read the story the next 
day. He immediately decided to ask 
the boys and girls to take part on a 
radio quiz program. 

That very day he drove by the school 
to tell Miss Hamilton and her pupils 
about his plan. 

“We'll make a contest of it,” the 
announcer said. “We'll challenge some 
grown people from the radio audience 
to form an opposing team. And in- 
stead of asking questions of a general 
nature, all of them will be about our 
American way of doing business.” 

There were loud shrieks and ap- 
plause from the boys and girls as, with 
Miss Hamilton’s permission, they ac- 
cepted his invitation. 

“We'll beat the grown people to a 
standstill,” boasted Benny Mac. 

“It'll be a breeze,” said Jerry. 

All the other boys and girls nodded 
their heads in agreement and cried, 
“Yes, Yes.” 

It was settled that the quiz program 
would take place Friday evening at 
7:30. 
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As it turned out though, Old Monk 
George, the neighborhood half-wit, 
kept the program from ever taking 
place. 

Wholly unaware of the strange turn 
their plans would take, Miss Hamil- 
ton and her pupils spent the rest of 
the week reviewing what they had 
learned about our American way of 
doing business. 

When school dismissed at four 
o'clock Friday afternoon, Miss Hamil- 
ton said to the boys and girls: “Go 
home now and forget all about mar- 
kets, profits, exchange, barter, buying 
and selling, price controls, and pro- 
duction until 7:30 tonight.” 

Before going home Antares went 
into the drugstore across the street 
from the school on the corner. He or- 
dered a caramel sundae. As he ate the 
sundae he opened his notebook and 
began to review some of the answers 
to the questions which might be asked 
on the quiz program. 

“How about buying me one of them 
things?” said a croaking voice. 

Antares turned and looked up from 
his notebook. There stood Old Monk 
George, leaning carelessly against the 
counter. 

“Sure,” agreed Antares, nodding 
toward the boy behind the counter. 

Monk George lived alone in a little 
one-room shack back of the school 
house. He went everywhere. Nobody 
was afraid of him. Sometimes he would 
be gone for days. He would wander 
off to the country, sleeping out in the 
open under a tree with a sheaf of 
straw for a pillow, getting a sandwich 
from some kind farmwife, or stealing 
a few raw vegetables out of a truck 
garden. 

Old Monk had the strangest hands. 
He kept rubbing them one over the 
other, all the time, uncil it made a 
person nervous and creepy just to 
watch him. 

Sometimes Old Monk would wan- 
der into the church where Dr. Bowing 
preached. Dr. Bowing said he had to 
keep his eyes away from Old Monk's 
hands when he was preaching or he 
would forget his sermon. 

Old Monk's name was really Henry 
George. But someone once had called 
him Old Monk and the name had 
stuck. Now almost everybody called 
him that, but not to his face. 

Children, especially older boys in 
the neighborhood, sometimes mocked 
him on the street, but sneakingly. 

Old Monk’s hand shook so much 
that Antares couldn’t bear to watch 
him try to lift the caramel sundae to 





his mouth, so he turned back to read- 
ing the notes in his book. 

“Read me some words,” said Old 
Monk, looking over Antares’ shoulder. 

“Sure,” said Antares. Then just to 
please Old Monk Antares began to 
read aloud: 

“Under the American way of do- 
ing business private ownership is 
protected. 

“Individual initiative is rewarded. 

“The production and marketing 
of products and goods are done on 
a basis of rivalry. 

“A person who can produce or 
market more effectively and effi- 
ciently than his neighbors is usually 
able to make a profit. 

“In some places of the earth dic- 
tators believe that the state is more 
important than people. They make 
slaves of the people and take away 
their freedoms. 

“In America our constitution de- 
fends people's individual rights and 
limits the power of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“The American way of doing 
business means many things to 
many people, but always it means 
individual freedom.” 

Old Monk couldn’t make heads nor 
tails of the words Antares was reading, 
but his slow, dim mind did respond 
to Antares’ kindness. 

Old Monk wished he had a boy like 
Antares. A boy to live with him, and 
buy him good things to eat, and read 
words to him. 

“Purty words, purty words,” mum- 
bled Old Monk to Antares. 

Then in the slow, dim mind of Old 
Monk a cunning plan began to form. 
He'd steal Antares and take him for 
his own boy . . . steal him just like he 
stole food sometimes from the back 
of trucks. They could hide away in 
that old haunted house on the edge of 
town. 

Turning toward Antares, Old Monk 
said, “Got something to show you.” 

“Where?” said Antares. 

“Come, see,” urged Old Monk slyly. 

Antares wanted to be kind. He got 
off the stool at the counter in the drug- 
store, stuffed his notebook into the 
pocket of his coat, and followed Old 
Monk out the door. 

Outside the wind was cold. During 
the early afternoon the weather had 
grown much colder. A sharp wind was 
sweeping down from the north. An- 
tares had heard Miss Hamilton say it 
was a spring norther. The cold wind 
caused people on the sidewalk to shut 
their mouths tight, press their lips into 









a thin wrinkled line, and puff out their 
cheeks. 

“How far?” asked Antares. 

“Long way,” grunted Old Monk, 
pointing toward Turtle Creek and the 
edge of town. 

Antares looked at his wrist watch. 
It was four-thirty. “Oh, well,” he 
thought. “There's plenty of time to 
humor the old man and still get back 
home for supper.” Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
and Benny Mac wouldn't expect him 
until six-thirty. 

Old Monk was a heavy-footed man, 
with a barrel body, but he walked 
swiftly, wringing together his hairy 
sun-burned hands. Antares followed 
close behind. 

It took the man and boy about an 
hour and a half to reach the edge of 
town. Then Old Monk turned off into 
a country lane and headed straight for 
an old familiar landmark, the haunted 
house. 

Nobody had lived in the shabby, 
rickety old house for 20 years. All the 
windows were boarded up. And some- 
times people said they saw mysterious 
lights in the house at night. 

“I've seen that old house a hundred 
times,” said Antares as he realized 
finally where Old Monk was going. 

Soon the boy and man came to the 
top of the hill where the haunted house 
stood. As they reached the first rickety 
step of the porch, Antares turned and 
looked back toward town. 

He could look straight down Turtle 
Creek Boulevard, between the two 
rows of houses in the distance. The 
lights on steel arms reaching out from 
the curb high on brown lampposts, 
stretching into two long lines for a 
mile, suddenly came on. 

Antares realized that it was already 
night. And here he was with a crazy 
old man at a haunted house. 

The house loomed up like a great 
gray monster in the dark. The front 
door was half opened and shutters 
creaked in the darkness. 

Old Monk put out his hand and 
touched Antares’ cheek. “My boy now,” 
he muttered. “My boy now.” 

Suddenly Antares was frightened. 
His spine tingled and his hands were 
wet and cold. 

He turned to run. But Old Monk 
caught him firmly by the shoulders 
with his strong, nervous, hairy hands, 
and shoved Antares through the half- 
opened door of the haunted house. 

Laughing crazily the old man 
slammed the door and turned the key 
from the outside. He was still mutter- 
ing, “My boy now.” 
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Old Monk then sat down on his 

haunches outside the door like a faith- 
ful dog to keep watch. His slow, dim- 
witted mind had not figured out what 
his next move would be. So he just 
sat there. 
. Antares knew there was no chance 
for him to escape. He'd just have to 
wait for somebody to rescue him. But 
what if that house was really haunted 
and something happened to him before 
anybody missed him. Or, worse yet, 
suppose Old Monk got it into his head 
to harm him. 

Antares knew he must keep calm. 
It wouldn't help any to yell and scream. 
He wondered if he'd ever get back to 
his sky-home to Mother Moon and 
Father Sun and his star-brothers and 
star-sisters. He'd counted so much on 
telling them all about his experiences 
on good earth, and about the American 
way of life, and seeing their eyes pop 
with wonder and excitement. And 
there was that radio quiz program at 
seven-thirty. Would they go ahead and 
have it without him? Then the scaring 
thought came to him that maybe they 
wouldn't even bother to look for him. 
Maybe they'd just think he had decided 
to go back home, and not give his dis- 
appearance a second thought. 

Mr. Hall came home from work at 
six o'clock. “Where's Antares?” he 
asked Benny Mac. 

“Oh, he stopped by the drugstore to 
buy a caramel sundae,” said Benny 
Mac. “He can’t get enough of them. 
Says they are better than anything he 
ever ate in his sky-home.” 

At six-thirty Mrs. Hall had the food 
cooked for dinner and ready to serve. 
“Wonder what's keeping Antares?” 
she said. “He’s never late.” 

At seven o'clock Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
were really worried. Mr. Hall tele- 
phoned the drugstore and learned that 
Antares had left there with Old Monk. 

Benny Mac was sent down to Old 
Monk’s shack to find Antares and bring 
him home. But when he got there the 
shack was empty and dark. Benny Mac 
came running home like the wind to 
tell his mother and father. 

Quickly telephone calls were made 
to Miss Hamilton, and to Jerry and to 
Johnny and to Irene and to all the other 
boys and girls but nobody had seen 
anything of Antares since school let 
out. 

The radio quiz program was for- 
gotten and everybody in the neighbor- 
hood gathered at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall to organize a search party. 

It was almost another hour before 
anybody turned up a clue. Finally 
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somebody said he had seen Antares 
and Old Monk on Turtle Creek Boule- 
vard, walking fast, and heading 
straight for the open country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall and Miss Hamil- 
ton and Benny Mac and several others 
got into their cars and drove out 
toward the edge of town, along Turtle 
Creek Boulevard. 

In the meantime, shivering and cold, 
Old Monk had built a fire in front of 
the haunted house. 

Soon the search party saw the flick- 
ering light of the fire and turned their 
cars off the boulevard and into the 
lane leading to the haunted house. 

Old Monk saw the headlights of the 
cars bearing down in the direction of 
the haunted house. Suddenly, like a 
child, Old Monk was frightened. He 
screamed and ran. He was frothing at 
the mouth by the time the cars over- 
took him. And he had to be beaten and 
shaken before he could tell his gibber- 
ing story. 

Through the locked door Antares 
heard all the hubbub outside and 
knew he was being rescued. His fears 
all slipped away. 

The first thing Antares said to his 
frightened friends when the door 
swung open was, “Did we win? Did 
we win?” 

Benny Mac grinned. He knew An- 
tares was talking about the quiz pro- 
gram. “Of course not,” he said. “We 
wouldn't even try to have it without 
you.” 

Antares grinned, too. As he stood 
there, warmed by the friendship of all 
his earth friends, he wouldn't have 
changed places with Jupiter. 


Things to Make 
and Do 


Field Excursions 


As a continuation of the classroom 
study of free markets, plan to take the 
pupils on a conducted tour of repre- 
sentative business establishments and 
factories. These tours, of course, must 
be planned ahead of time with off- 
cials of the businesses to be visited. 
The pupils should also be prepared 
for the visits so they will know what 
to look for. 

The trips should help the pupils: 

(1) To discover they are also daily 
consumers of products, and thus, 
through freedom of choice, have a di- 
rect vote in keeping our markets free. 


(2) To become acquainted with 
the way businesses of various types are 
organized to sell and buy. 

(3) To understand more clearly 
the meaning of words used in the 
operation of the present day business 
in a free market such as exchange, 
barter, trade, buying and selling, 
supply and demand, price controls, 
production, distribution, value or 
price, and consumption. 

(4) To discover whether the busi- 
nesses of the grocers, drug stores, fill- 
ing stations, bakers, etc., are conducted 
by individual ownership, partnerships, 
or corporations. 

(5) To discover how some busi- 
nesses are still conducted on the simple 
plan of marketing where goods pass 
directly from the hands of the pro- 
ducer to the hands of the consumer 
and how in most cases there are many 
middlemen, between the producer and 
consumer, who play an important role 
in our marketing system. 

(6) To help them understand that 
rivalry between producers and pur- 
chasers tends to fix the market price 
of goods and services. 


Creative Writing 


Ask the pupils to imagine them- 
selves to be Russian boys and girls, 
and write letters to boys and girls here 
in America explaining the way of do- 
ing business in a planned economy. 


Films are available that will be ex- 
tremely helpful to teachers in crystal- 
lizing the aims and objectives which 
have been brought out through other 
methods of teaching about our market 
system. 

These are: 

(1) OUR AMERICA. The under- 
lying theme of this film gives the 
answer to the question, “What Makes 
America Great?” Our economic and 
political freedoms are colorfully pre- 
sented, and comparisons of American 
industry, past and present, and of 
American production in factory, mine 
and farm, show how our way of doing 
business in an open and free market 
is superior to the way of doing busi- 
ness on a planned economy. 

(2) UNFINISHED RAINBOWS. 
This is what the catalog says about 
this film. “Alan Ladd, as Charles Mar- 
tin Hall, discovers a process to pro- 
duce an aluminum product cheaply. 
As the young inventor, just out of 
college, he experiments in his father’s 
woodshed. After many fruitless at- 
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tempts, he extracts aluminum from 
its compounds. However, he soon 
learns that his work has just begun; 
he cannot find a market for his raw 
material. He and a friend decide to 
create a market for his raw material 
and start manufacturing aluminum 
pots and kettles. Obstacle after obstacle 
had to be overcome before the new 
metal was widely used.” 

(3) ENTERPRISE. This full-color 
moving picture, describes successfully 
and dramatically how our American 
way of doing business operates. It is 
a true story of the town of Buchanan, 
Georgia. Faced with the problem of 
a declining population, the people of 
the community decided to construct a 
factory, so there would be regular em- 
ployment for the people living there. 
The film tells the story of the develop- 
ment of this idea and the problems 
faced and solved before the factory 
was in final operation. It is interest- 
ing to see how this factory put new 
life into a dying community. In it all 
the forces of our economic freedoms 
are brought into play. 

All three of these films may be ob- 
tained, free of charge, from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. Those using the 
films pay only transportation to and 
from the Modern Library nearest him. 


Posters 


Make posters in which the story of 
man’s methods of exchange and mar- 
keting are told with pictures or 
drawings. 


Mural 


A mural of how we get our bread 
would help the pupils understand how 
mass production and mass marketing 
operate under our American way of 
doing business. 

These are suggested scenes: 

(1) A farm scene where wheat is 
growing. 

(2) A mill scene where wheat is 
being ground into flour. 

(3) The bakery where bread is 
baked. 

(4) A bakery delivery truck dis- 
tributing bread to places of sale. 

(5) A child at a grocery store 
counter buying a loaf of bread. 

Words of the well-known and fa- 
miliar song, “Back of the Loaf Is the 
Snowy Flour,” might be printed be- 
low the scenes of the mural, in bold 
letters, to give emphasis to them. 


(Continued on page 52) 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear C Tohe 
Accounting Machines 
Corporation 


Adding Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Bridgeport 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning ; 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Div United Advertis- 
ing Corp New Haven 
Aircraft Instruments 
Electric Company Inc 
: Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul _ 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 
Aluminum Castings 
Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co, 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Waterbury 
Middletown 


Hartford 


Torrington 
United Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Gorn Stamford 


Hartford 


Eastern 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


New Haven 


sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum ) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors Mow) 
3risto 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 


Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 

Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co, East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented selt- 

aligning) Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Division (hack saw and band saw) 
Blankets— Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 


fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blewer Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Bridgeport 


Metal Saw 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Hartford 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Plainville 
Ripley Co 


Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The 


New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 


(domestic only) 
Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 


Felding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 


Manchester 

Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
Sandy Hook 
Bridgeport 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
S Curtis & Sons Inc 
Warner Brothers Company The 
Boxes—Paper—Setup - 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Middletown 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 


Scoville Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 

Waterbury 


Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) * Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 


Waterbury 91 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Thomaston 
Waterbury 91 


(Advt.) 
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Brass Wall Plates 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing ompeny Hartford 


Waterbury 
fanufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


LC White Conan’ The 
Frank Parizek 


Cabinets e 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored ; 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Thompsonville 


Bridgeport 
p Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (grey iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
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Castings (continued) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a spe- 


cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
‘Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—A gricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chromium Plating 
Chromimum Corp of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co ; = 
Howard Company (Fire = “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co 5 al (spring 
& electric) oo 
William L. Gilbert Clock .... “The 


Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Compressors 1 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


. Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Controllers 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 


tube) Waterbury 
Thincheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

4 Copper Water Tube 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
. _ Cords—Heater 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corregated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 
oa Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
: Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 
Cut Stone 


Dextone Co The New Haven 

Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Tool Co Ine The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridge 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartfo 
Soundscriber Corporation The New nee 

Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 

Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 


New Haven 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Dies 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 


New Haven 
Works Inc The (plastics and 


Hartford 


Truman & 


Hartford 


Parker Stamp 
die castings) 
D’'es and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Disk Harrows 
Cutaway Harrow 


Hartford 


Orkil Inc Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp 
Door Closers 
Division The 


Stamford 


P & F Corbin 
ware Corp 

Sargent & Company 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing 


Americon Hard- 
New Britain 
‘New Haven 

Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Manufacturing Co The 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater ut Co 
d 


Allen Hartford 


Hartford 


ee 


Bridgeport we Mfg Corp The Bridge 

Capewell Mfg Company Hart ord 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia © & C Co Ansonia 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


w Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Plainville 


New Haven 
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Electric Time Controls 

R W Cramer Company Inc The 

Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 


Centerbrook 


Rockbestos 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated ¢ Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 


Waterbury 


Portland 

Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Kensington 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 
I. C White Comenes The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 


only) 


machines 
Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 5 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 


slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
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Fibre Board 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
File Cards 
Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Standard 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 

American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

Dextone Co The 


z Hartford 


Fabrics Fire 


New Haven 
Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
Ansonia 


M Backes’ Wallingford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Co fa Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Bridgeport 


Milldale 


Scovill 


Foundries : 
Cennecticut Malleable Castings Co 
iron castings) 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 
Union Mfg Coleer iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Ine (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 


(malleable 
New Haven 
Bristol 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads ; 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 

Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 

Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Gauges (Continued) 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Giftwares 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 
Golf Equipment 
Ilorton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Stratford 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


Forestville 


‘ Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 


Greeting Cards 

A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 

Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The _ (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 

Waterbury 


New Haven 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne . Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 


(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div sa, Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
¢ West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets. Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 

A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


M A D E 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company 
Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hosp:tal Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 


Industrial Fin’shes 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Middletown 


Danbury 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Rowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 

ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘“‘Coracide’’ DDT 
Dispenser ) Simsbury 


Hartford 


Insecticide Bomb 

tridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 


perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Jewelry Findings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Grinder 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
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Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Iincandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 

Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Company (Revolite) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 

ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Eun New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamferd 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Excelsior Hardware Co The | Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Comqumy, The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machine Work (Continued) 

Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

forrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll 


Parker 


img mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 


Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
(hookbinders ) 
Mystic 
(mill) 
Porrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Phe Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 


Company 
Standard Machinery Co The 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

Ihe Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 

BKotwimk Brothers New Haven 


1 it. Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Phe Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Phe Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Phe Waterbury 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe 
cial, new develpoment engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
tullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Screw 


New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spind! 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
tullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol space: 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 


Bullard 
conveyor 


Machines—Forming 
\ H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines— Mult-Au- Matic 

Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 


Bridgeport 


John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
Che New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
The (screw head) 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
lhe Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New — Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate .Company 
Marine Engines 
Company (running 


Machine Co 
Waterbury 


Stamford 
Bridgeport 


lights and 
Fairfield 
Mystic 


Kilborn-Sauer 
searchlights) 
Lathrop Engine Co The 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Marine Reverse Gears 


Middletown 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Ine New Haven 
Mattresses 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Manufacturing Company 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell: Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 
Metal Finishing 
Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt's Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


National 


Waterbury Plating Company 


Metalizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Metal Novelties 
HW C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St) Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J He Sessions & Son Bristol 


( Made-to 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Maunfacturing 


Order) 


Company 


Metal Specialties 
Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Grandahl Tool and Machine 


Excelsior Stamtord 


Oakville 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 

Stamford 
Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
Hi C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica 
tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son sristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 

Stanley Works The New Britain 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Meters—Gas 

Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 


Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Microscope—Measuring 
Engineering Company 
__ Milk Bottle Carriers 
Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Lundeberg Hartford 


John P 


Millwork 
Builders Finish Cx 


Millboard 
Raybestos-Manhattan Ince The 
Bridgeport 


Hartford Hartford 


Raybestos Div of 
(asbestos) 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The 


Motor Switches 
Electric Company Inc 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies In 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 


Hartford 


Gaynor sridgenort 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 

Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 
Mouldings 

Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 

and store front) Hamden 
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Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
(compression 
Hartford 
resisting for 
Bristol 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
injection & transfer for plastics) 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat 
non-ferrous metals) 
Napper Clothing 
Clothing Co The (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
N'ckel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 


rolls) 


Standard Card 
mills) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Thomaston 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Night Latches 


sridgeport 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 

ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
srothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes — Inc 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of 
Printers Inc 


New Haven 


Meriden 


Clark Milldale 
Stamford 
Hartfors 


Connec ticut 
Hartford 
Company ‘The 


New Haven 


Printing 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic,commer 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St 
WS Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Fairfield 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M .- gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 


lume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens 
WS) Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Package Sealers 
Packages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Lock Div American 


Better Shelton 


Corbin Cabinet Hardware 





Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Painting—Infra Red Baking 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The New 

lredennick Paint Mfg Co The 
Panta 

Special Tool Co (crush 


Hartford 


Have n 
Meriden 


wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Moore 


Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pullp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingtord 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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CONNECTICUT 





Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Ine (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


lvoryton 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs. 
plates) lvoryton 
Pin Up Lamps 


Verplex Company The Essex 


American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Plainville 
Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Plastic Buttons 

Colt's Manufacturing Company 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Patent Button Co The 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Plastic—Moulders 


Hartford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfrg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp - Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plainville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Hamden 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Plumbing Specialties 
Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariff ville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Powdered Metal Products 
Powmetco Inc East Port Chester 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Branford 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Fourdry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 


Finlay Brothers 5 Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Waiker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 

Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Toriington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 


Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
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Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Resistance Wire 
C ©O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnum 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co ‘Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
Geveral Electric Company 
Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, US Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers. 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnum 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnum 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnum 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Saw Blades 
Capewelll Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Scales—Iindustrial Dial 


M A D 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 


Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 

Derby 
Screws 

Atlantic Screw Works (wood) 


Blake & Johnson Co The 


Hartford 
(machine and wood) 
Waterville 

(socket set and socket 
Waterbury 
Meriden 


tristol Company The 
cap screws) 


Charles Parker Co The (wood) 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Serew Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screw Machines 
li P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Elmwood 


Barnaby 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 


Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 

capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 

Forestville 
Wethersfield 
Products Company The 

Berlin 
Plantsville 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The 
National Automatic 


Nelson's Screw Machine Products 
New Britain Machine Company The as 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 


Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 

Screw Machine Tools 

Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 

Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 

Allen Manufacturing Company The 

Sealing Tape Machines 

Packages Inc 

Sewing Machines 

Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach 

ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Hartford 


Better Shelton 


Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 
Durham 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
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Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Shoe Hardwear Div U §S 
(Kwik zippers) 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 

Company 
Waterbury 


Rubber 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Smoke Stacks 
B-gelow Company The (steel) 
Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Plantsville 


Hartford 

H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

lLundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New 
Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 
Spinnings 


Hartford 


Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 


furniture) 


(mattresses and 

Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 
Stamped Metal Products 
Companies Inc 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring and 
(small) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Oakville 


Waterbury Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 


Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
1. C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Stationery Specialties 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 
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Britain” 
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’ Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 





Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Stee]—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Strapping 


Stanley Works The New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 
Mattress Co 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Waterbury *Waterbury 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 


Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
Electric Company 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 
New Haven 


General Bridgeport 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
. Meriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Receivers 


New Haven 
Moodus 


Waterbury 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Ernst Ivoryton 


American 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 
Thermometers 


Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 


trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc  (auto- 

matic ) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnum 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

Lleyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 

ton sewing) Moodus 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Thread Rolling Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Advt.) 
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Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic ) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
ning 
Thinsheet Metals Co "The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Too! & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Toys and Novelt'es 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 


New Haven 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
ube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (‘“‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 


Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 

Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co, Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Uniform Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Valves 
Semel Valve Company (sensitive check 
es) South Norwalk 
w 3" _ Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valve Discs 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Valves—Automatic Air 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 

Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 

Vibrators—Pneumatic 

New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vices) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle Irons—Electric 

General Electric Company 

Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


Bridgeport 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Watervillle 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 


taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—-Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs & 
Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and See 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Wire 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair 4 ring) 
North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 

Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
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Wire (Continued) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel, silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 


Hartford 


New Haven 


greasing) Fairfield 

Wire Cable 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 

East Hampton 

Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 
Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 

Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 

Wire Forms 


New Haven 


Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 

Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 
Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central _ sta- 
tions, industrial and mining —— 
3ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wires—Building 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


Forestville 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes . 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 4 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
wollen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Zinc Castings F 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 








“To Market, To Market 
TOUMV oes 


(Continued from page 43) 


Supply the Missing Word Game 


A book to use in deepening the 
pupil's understanding of how our 
American Way of Doing Business 
Operates is the one entitled, “Trade 
and Commerce,” by Frederick V. 
Waugh. This book should be on the 
browsing table during the entire time 
a study is being made of free markets. 

It is written simply enough to be 
read aloud to the pupils. 

The pupils will give closer attention 
and remember factual material better 
if the reading period is designated as 
game-time. 

The teacher will read aloud to the 
pupils, pausing once in a while at key 
words and phrases to allow the chil- 
dren to supply the missing word. 


Clipping File 

To help the pupils see the necessity 
of careful reading of newspapers and 
magazines and evaluating the news 
and editorials, set aside a period each 
day when clippings may be read and 
discussed. Encourage pupil participa- 
tion in collecting the clippings by 
asking them to watch magazines and 
papers for articles and news items 
about markets and prices both in this 
country and other countries. The di- 
vergent viewpoints in the clippings 
may be analyzed and the pupils helped 
to reach conclusions about the differ- 
ence between a free economy and a 
planned economy. 


Then and Now Picture Gallery 


Encourage pupils to collect and 
mount pictures that tell the story of 
marketing from the days of simple 
bartering to the present complex sys- 
tem of mass marketing. 


Recordings 


Records highlighting events in 
American history that have to do with 
our political and economic freedoms 
are now available, together with a 
teacher's guide, at the American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. There are eight 
records (16 sides) in each album. 
Write directly to the producers for 
catalog and prices. 


An Appraisal and Report of 
the Study Aid Units 


(Continued from page 39) 


the public remains in comparative ignor- 
ance. In this case there was excellent 
coverage in the local press. And men and 
women interested in the welfare of schools 
and factories took the time to attend the 
program and to express the wish for more 
programs of a like nature. The schools 
have succeeded in this instance of breach- 
ing a gap that has existed too long be- 
tween industry and education. Better 
public relations, with pictures, is wise 
all around. 


“Miss Neebe and the members of her 
fifth grade class are to be congratulated 
on their excellent performance at the 
completion of a project. They showed that 
they loved their country and wished to 
see it improve itself. By so doing they 
taught their elders a warm lesson of 
patriotism and pride in honest local ac- 
complishment. Surely, they proved that 
democracy can work.” 


Miss Neebe makes the following com- 
ment concerning both last year’s and this 
year’s units: 


“From the very beginning last year I 
believed in the Democracy units as essen- 
tial for teaching the fifthgraders the 
American way of life. It was a great satis- 
faction to me as a teacher to watch the 
response and interest of the students grow 
as the units progressed. At the end of last 
year spontaneous written comments from 
the children confirmed my opinion that 
this work was the high spot of their year 
in my classroom. 


“With renewed enthusiasm and _ the 
agreeable feeling of knowing that the 
Democracy units had been so successful, 
I embarked this year on the ‘Our Amer- 
ican Way of Doing Business’ units. The 
response was even more gratifying and 
the cooperation of the merchants and in- 
dustrialists in arranging field trips made 
the whole subject more vital. It was living 
learning. When parents began to tell me 
how much their children were deriving 
from the units I knew for certain it had 
really caught on and was being carried to 
the home. I am confident that by the end 
of this year each student will have a basic 
composite picture of the American way of 
doing business and that it will be helpful 
to him in later years as he develops his 
own particular talent in relation to a 
complex and competitive business world.” 


To Miss Neebe we extend our heartiest 
commendation. To other teachers of the 
fifth and sixth grades throughout the state 
who are making a less fruitful effort, or 
no effort at all to demonstrate how our 
economy works, we express the hope that 
Miss Neebe’s example may be an inspira- 
tion to greater effort to equip our youth 
to preserve and improve for themselves 
and their children the heritage of freedom 
we are privileged to enjoy. 


L. M. BINGHAM, 
Secretary and Editor, 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
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Service Section 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, hav- 
ing a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce, would like an opportunity 
where rotated training is available on the 
first assignments. Eventually looking to 
work requiring control through records. 


production, sales or accounting. Address 
PW-1482. 
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DN, ' GAIR PLANTS 


~ LOCATED FOR IDEAL 
CORRUGATED BOX SERVICE 


With these NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLANTS Robert Gair maintains LEADERSHIP in 
rendering service to many famous National Accounts. 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP... in the creation of new 
ideas for better shipping containers 






















SERVICE LEADERSHIP... in technical advice of 
advanced methods of sealing containers 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP... on technical informa- 
j tion regarding the relative merits of cor- 
j rugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft 


\ / SERVICE LEADERSHIP... for prompt, depend- 
able deliveries of shipping containers 


Write for your free copy of 


Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Containers, or Container Handbook. 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17 + TORONTO, CANADA 
PAPERBOARD e FOLDING CARTONS e¢ SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





Every Facility to Guarantee 
Better Fuel Service.... 
Always at lower cost! 


Buckley Bros. 72 million gallon terminal at 
Bridgeport keeps your fuel costs down. 

“Bunker C” or No. 6 industrial fuel oil, for 
example, is low in cost provided handling is 
kept at a minimum. Buckley “Bunker C” is 
priced lower because there is no extra cost 
for heating and handling at small storage 
yards. Our efficient fleet of trucks delivers 


PETROLEUM 


Sle SNe 


PRODUCTS 







Look to 


Mere 


“Bunker C” to any plant in Connecticut 
promptly and economically. 

This adds up to savings greater than you have 
ever believed possible. 

Let us show you, without obligation, of 
course, just how much Buckley “Bunker C” 
will save your plant. Just write, wire—or 


phone us at Bridgeport 6-3541 today. 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PETROLEUM STORAGE TERMIN/ 


Terminals at: 


BRIDGEPORT AND WATERBURY, CONNECTI 


Offices at: 
ONE SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT 


for Better Service - Lower Fuel Cos 


el Costs 
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